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PREFACE 


Ever  since  I  was  a  boy  I  have  been  fascinated  by  history, 
from  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  right  down  to  the  present.  So 
it  was  only  natural  that,  when  the  time  came  to  write  a  thesis 
in  preparation  for  a  Master *s  degree,  I  should  turn  to  the 
subject  closest  to  me.  It  was  my  fortune  at  the  time  to  be 
teaching  school  in  Wayland,  Massachusetts,  a  town  rich  in  the 
early  history  of  our  country.  This  volume  was  submitted,  in 
due  course,  as  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  to  the  Boston  University  Graduate 
School  of  Education  in  the  summer  of  19lt-9# 

to  Professor  william  H.  Cartwright,  my  friend  and  advisor, 
it  i 6  only  just  that  I  express  my  thanks  and  appreciation  for 
the  help  and  advice  he  gave  me  during  the  months  spent  in  its 
prep  aur  act  i  on. 

M.y  ih&nk s  go  also  to  Mrs.  Flcvei^cc  Sbohl,  a  co-teacher  of 

\ 

mine  that  .ear,  for  her  assistance  kn  grammatical  correction 
and  many  helpful  suggestions. 

And  finally,  to  Mrs.  Mabel  Draper,  my  principal,  I  give 
heartfelt  thanks  for  visits  to  the  places  of  interest  in 
Wayland,  and  notes  and  anecdotes  of  interest  she  has  contri¬ 
buted.  Her  enthu-oiausm  for  the  project,  and  t.ha  oliV 

has  shown,  have  made  its  completion  a  groat  satisfaction  to  me. 
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COPY  OF  LETTER  GRAFTING  PERMISSION  TO  DUPLICATE  SECOND  BEYOND 

THE  TIDE,  MASTER  *S  THESIS 
by  PHILIP  WATSON 


209  Ogilvie  (Street) 
Houston  17,  Texas 
Nov.  8,  1958 


Dear  Miss  Tirason: 

I  am  most  proud  that  you  are  considering  using  my  "Second 
Beyond  the  Tide"  in  the  Way  land  Schools.  You  certainly  do  have 
my  permission  to  have  it  printed.  The  only  request  that  I  have 
is  that  I  would  like  to  have  a  copy  of  the  book  for  myself  and 
see  it  in  print. 

Mrs.  Draper  wrote  that  you  were  going  to  write  about  using 
it.  I  am  happy  that  the  work  I  put  into  it  will  now  be  repaid 
by  its  being  put  to  good  use  for  that  is  what  I  had  hoped  when 
it  was  written.  I  shall  be  interested  to  know  how  it  is  re¬ 
ceived. 

Yours  truly, 

Philip  Watson 
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PROLOGUE 


When  a  Social  Studies  teacher  is  fortunate  enough  to  teach 
in  a  town  that  has  a  rich  histox-ical  background,  the  logical 
thing  for  that  teacher  to  do  is  to  find  some  way  of  using  that 
background  in  the  teaching  of  history  in  the  schools  of  that 
town,  Wayland,  Massachusetts  is  such  a  town  and  it  is  my  pur¬ 
pose  to  try  to  show  how  that  background  can  be  used  to  great 
advantage. 

Edgar  Wesley  has  written  "The  pupil  who  fails  to  identify  the. 
local  counterpart  of  what  he  studies  in  a  book  is  failing  to 
utilize  the  most  promising  material  s*"'*'  One  might  alraus-t  eub^ 
stitute  the  word  n teach ef*  for  ’'pupil11 ,  and  "teaches”  for 
"studies"  and  have  the  idea  even  more  forceful  as  far  as  the 
teacher  is  concerned.  The  student  cannot  alwayo  \y^  depended 
upon  to  realize  that  his  own  town  may  be  of  valuable  use  t*  him 
and  therefore  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher  to  oring 

these  "promising  materials"  to  his  attention. 

o 

"All  human  customs  are  historic  custom^*  it  is  said,  and 
this  statement  finds  truth  in  the  fact  that  we  teach  history  in 
order  that  we  may  learn  by  what  our  ancestors  have  done  before 
us.  Every  community  has  some  history  of  its  own  and  using  that 
local  past  is  one  way  of  bringing  history  of  any  kind  closer  and 
making  it  more  interesting,  particularly  if  the  students  can  be 
made  to  trace  events  in  their  own  town  with  important  events  in 
the  development  of  our  country.  In  this  way  perhaps  it  can  be 
made  something  of  a  personal  history,  especially  if  there  is 
someone  in  the  class  who  can  trace  his  or  her  family  back  througi 
the  some  three  hundred  years  since  the  settlement  of  the 
thirteen  colonies* 
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A.  walk.  Korraomiy  teaches  on^  more  of  the  age  of  our 

histo-ry  which  we  are  about  to  traverse  than  all  the  books  in  the 
world."  3  It  is  the  yosyoie  of"ttvs?  Utiiec  to  af»t>a«Qe  this  work 
so  that  the  important  phases  in  American  i*i£t.OF9  paralleled 
with  appropriate  phases  in  the  history  of  Way  land,  and  pihA 
teaching  of  history  in  such  a  maimer. 

Also  it  is  hoped  that,  by  visiting  the  various  landmarks  and 
older  buildings  that  are  still  standing,  the  students  may  get  an 
even  closer  contact  with  history  by  being  themselves  at  those 
places  where  that  history  was  made. 

There  is  no  greater  thrill  for  me  than  to  stand  in  some  his¬ 
toric  spot  and  imagine,  in  my  mind!s  eye,  the  way  it  looked  then, 
and  to  even  picture  an  Indian  lurking  in  the  shadow  or  behind  a 
tree.  Or  to  picture  the  old  meeting  house  with  its  congregation 
gathered  for  the  weekly  service.  If  students  can  be  brought  to 
these  places,  and  their  imagination  fired  to  see  those  scenes 
also,  history  can  become  much  more  vivid  to  them. 
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“The  Settlement1' 


Wayland,  Massachusetts  has  a  history  only  seventeen  years 
younger  than  that  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  center  at 
Boston.  For  the  first  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  its 
history,  it  was  part  of  the  town  of  Sudbury,  and  so  in  this 
first  chapter  it  will  be  referred  to  as  such.  As  these  better 
known  settlements  were  developing,  so  was  Sudbury,  though  it 
was  not  as  well-known  nor  at  the  beginning,  a  focal  point. 
However,  it  was  soon  to  do  its  part  and  contribute  its  own 
share  to  the  settling  of  various  problems  and  in  the  conflicts 
that  were  to  engulf  our  country. 

The  town  was  first  settled  by  Englishmen,  the  plan  of  settle¬ 
ment  originating  at  Watertown  which  had  been  settled  a  few 
years  before  by  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  and  his  Company,  who 
came  to  America  on  the  ship  ‘'Arabella11 ,  a  reproducation  of  which 
can  be  visited  near  Salem,  Massachusetts.  Watertown  prospered 
and  soon  parties  were  moving  out  to  form  new  settlements •  On 
November  20,  1637  a  petition  was  made  to  the  Colonial  Court 
for  a  company  to  move  westward,  their  motive  for  the  move 
being  ‘'their  straitness  of  accomodation  and  want  of  more 
meadow."^  Both  these  objectives  could  be  obtained  by  a  westerly 
movement,  the  reason  for  the  former  being,  that  the  influx  of 
new  immigrants  brought  on  the  “straightness  of  accomodation", 
and  a  desire  for  larger  amounts  of  land  for  work  and  cattle 
grazing  explaining  the  latter,  “the  want  of  more  meadow*" 
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The  lrnd  wcs  purchased  that  same  year  from  "the~  Indian,  Karto, 
called.  Goodman  by  the  English,.  who-  owned  a  considerable  amount  of 
land  bordering  the  Sudbury  River,  including  also  what  is  now  the 
town  of  Coi±cord.  His  wigwam  was  located  on  Goodman*s  Hill,  about 
one  mile  west  of  the  Sudbury  River,  southeast  of  what  is  now  Sudbury 
Center.  This  is  a  suitable  time  to  mention  one  of  the  most  famous 
landmarks  in  Sudbury,  for  this  landmark  may  have  been  one  of  the 
determining  factors  in  tho  settlement  of  tho  town  in  this  parti¬ 
cular  territory.  The  **01d  Connecticut  Path11  ran  from  Watertown 
through  what  is  now  Waltham  and  Weston  and  southwesterly  through, 
the  part  of  Sudbury  that  is  now  Wayland  to  tho  north  side  of 
Cochi tuate  Pond  and  on  through  the  wilderness  to  Connecticut.  It 
was  first  made  known  to  the  English  by  the  Nipnet  Indians  as  they 
traveled  over  it  to  bring  corn  to  the  settlers  in  Boston  when  they 
know  that  there  was  a  scarcity  of  it  there.  in  1633 9  it  was 
traveled  by  John  Oldham  and  others  as  they  journeyed  to  Connecticut, 
may  have  on  returning  to  Watertown,  reported  the  excellent  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  thus  causing  it  to  be  selected  as  tho  spot  for 
the  westward  movement  of  tho  people  of  Watertown  in  their  search 
for  more  spacious  lands.  Using  the  uwalk  through  Normandy**  idea, 
a  trip  to  or  over  this  historic  byway  can  serve  to  make  more  real 
the  journey  of  Thomas  Hooker  and  those  other  brave  adventurers 
who  traveled  westward  to  sock  a  further  freedom. 


Though  the  land  was  first  settled  by  those  moving  from 


Watertown,  the  latter  settlers,  to  a  large  extent,  came  directly 
from  -England,  These  settlers  were  Puritan,  both  in  theory  and 
practice,  and  sought  in  a  new  country  a  home  far  from  eccles¬ 
iastical  and  political  strife.  The  first  settlements  were  made 
in  1638.  It  was  the  nineteenth  town  in  the  Massachusetts 
Colony  and  the  second  beyond  the  flow  of  the  tide,  the  first 
being  Concord.  The  territory  was  granted  partly  to  the  people 
collectively,  who  formed  the  plantation  and  established  the  town, 
and  in  part  to  individuals.  One  of  the  earliest  of  such 
individual  grants  was  made  in  1638  to  Captain  William  Jennison 
of  Watertown,  for  service  rendered  in  the  Pequot  War.  It  was  a 
farm  of  about  two  hundred  acres,  east  of  what  is  now  Lake 
Cochi tuate. 

The  first  land  tract  was  about  five  miles  square  bordered 
on  the  north  by  Concord,  on  the  east  by  the  part  of  Watertown 
that  is  now  Weston,  and  southerly  and  westerly  by  the  wilderness, 
or  the  unclaimed  lands  of  the  colony.  Two  later  grants,  one  in 
l6Ij.O,  adding  a  mile  on  the  southeast  and  southwest  sides  of  the 
town,  and  another  in  I6I4.9,  an  area  two  miles  wide  extending 
along  the  entire  length  of  the  western  boundary,  served  to  bring 
the  town  up  to  the  size  that  we  know  it  today. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  settlers  the  Indian  population  was 
a  small  one.  Many  evidences  have  been  found  that  earlier  there 
had  been  a  considerable  number,  but  it  is  believed  that  the 
epidemics  which  had  swept  Massachusetts  in  the  early  years  of 
the  17th  century  had  wiped  out  a  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants. 

Tradition  locates  an  Indian  Burial-place  near  the  old  grave¬ 
yard  about  one  half  mile  northwest  of  the  present  town  center. 
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On  the  westerly  side  of  Lake  Cochituate,  there  was  an  Indian 
Fort,  and  nearby,  a  permanent  settlement.  At  Heards  Pond,  just 
a  short  distance  southwest  of  Wayland  Center,  there  is  a  point 
of  land  known  as  Rocky  Point,  and  the  great  number  of  arrowheads 
and  various  Indian  relics  dug  up  here  from  time  to  time  give 
strong  evidence  that  there  was  at  least  a  small  collection  of 
wigwams  located  there. 

The  first  dwellings  were  erected  along  three  roads  w  hich 
later  became  the  common  highways  in  town.  They  were  probably 
paths  that  had  been  traveled  by  the  Indians  and  animals  of  the 
forest  as  they  moved  from  place  to  place.  The  earliest  settle¬ 
ments  all  took  place  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sudbury  river  and 
then  gradually  pushed  westward.  The  town  was  incoru^--1-— * 

September  I4.,  1639  when  the  Colonial  Cou^t  ordered  that  ,!the 

s 

new  Plantation  by  Concord  shall  be  called  Sudbury. w  It  was 
named  after  an  old  English  town  in  Suffolk  county,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  name  was  chosen  by  the  first  minister,  the 
Reverend  Edmund  Brown,  because  of  some  sentimental  association 

with  the  town. 

As  in  the  case  of  any  Hew  England  town  when  it  was  first 

settled,  the  church  was  considered  of  prime  importance,  and 

accordingly  the  church  in  Sudbury  was  organized  in  I6I4.O.  It 

was  Congregational  in  government  and  Calvinistic  in  creed  and 

faith,  and  the  aforementioned  Reverend  Edmund  Brown  was  elected 

£ 

its  first  pastor.  Of  him  Captain  Edward  Johnson  wrote  • 

“Both  night  and  day  Brown  ceaseth  not  to  watch 
Christ  1  s  little  flock  in  pastures  fresh  from 
feed. 

The  worrying  wolves  shall  not  the  weak  lambs 
catch: 
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Well  dost  thou  mind  the  wilderness  their 
breed,  Edmund,  thy  age  is  net  so  great  but 
thou  maist  yet  behold  the  Beast  brought 
to  her  fall. 

Earth* s  tottering  kindome  show  her  legs  gin 
bow. 

Thou  mongst  Christ’s  Saints  with  prayers  mainst 
her  mawle." 

In  the  maintenance  of  pastor  and  church,  the  town  acted  as  in 
secular  matters;  the  church  was  for  the  town  and  for  some  time 
its  records  were  town  records.  The  first  meeting  house  was 
erected  in  I6I4.3  by  John  Butter,  a  carpenter  who  had  come  to 
America  on  the  ship  Confidence.  It  was  situated  in  the  westerly 
part  of  the  Burying  ground,  a  few  rods  north  of  the  Mill  road. 
The  townspeople,  as  in  other  New  England  towns,  were  very 
particular  about  the  seating  arrangement  and  a  great  amount  of 
respect  was  paid  to  social  conditions  and  circumstance.  The 
rule  in  general  was  that  the  men  sat  on  one  end  of  the  pew  and 
the  women  on  the  other.  The  burial  place,  as  was  the  custom  in 
the  colonial  towns  was  sSion  started  around  the  meeting  house. 

The  site  of  this  building  is  now  marked  by  a  slight  embankment, 
in  the  center  of  which  is  a  monument,  a  small  boulder,  bearing 
a  bronze  plaque  on  which  are  printed  the  very  appropriate  words 
from  Mrs.  Felicia  Heman’s  poem,  "The  landing  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers" • ^ 

"Ay,  call  it  holy  ground 
The  soil  where  first  they  trod 
They  have  left  unstained 
What  there  they  found 
Freedom  to  worship  God." 

The  location  of  this  monument,  and  the  old  Burying  Ground  around 
it,  is  of  great  interest  to  anyone  who  cares  at  all  for  history 
and  how  it  is  made.  It  is  located  a  few  rods  northerly  of  the 
highway  that  runs  between  Wayland  and  Sudbury  center,  one  half 
mile  northwest  of  Wayland  Center. 
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A  trip  through  this,  historic  site  served  to  tako  one  hack  throe 
hundred  years  and  to  picture  how  that  spot  may  havo  appeared 
then.  Whore  the  boulder  now  marks  the  site  of  that  first  meet¬ 
ing  house,  one  can  almost  envision  what  that  building  must  havo 
looked  like,  with  the  gravestones  in  the  immediate  vicinity*  and 
the  humble  dwellings  close  by.  As  you  walk  through  tho  old 
cemetery,  there  arc  many  indications  and  markers  to  show  what 
type  of  person  those  early  settlers  were  and,  in  a  sense,  how 
they  thought  and  lived. 

A  few  rods  back  of  the  site  of  the  mooting  house  are  three 
huge  gravestones  that  lie  flat  in  the  ground.  The  oldost  date 
that  can  bo  found,  1676,  is  on  one  of  these  and  thci?o  is  a 
possibility  that  it  marks  the  grave  of  one  of  the  victims  of 
King  Philip #s  War  which  ended  that  year.  It  reads;  ” Joseph 
Goodenow,  age  31”,  In  the  eastern  end  of  tho  Burying  Ground 
are  three  flat  stones,  considered  to  bo  the  oldost  In  tho 
cemetery,  which  are  believed  to  mark  the  graves  of  a  family,  so 
closely  and  uniformly  are  they  laid.  There  is  no  mark  or  record 
whatsoever  on  them  and  it  is  common  belief  in  the  town  that  they 
were  probably  so  early  that  they  wore  never  marked.  The  later 
stones  arc  of  slato,  and  upright,  rather  gruesome  in  some  dotails 
and  all  carrying  lengthy  epitaphs,  which  are  tho  best  indicators 
of  what  these  people  were  like.  One  3uch  typical  epitaph  roads: 

"Charlestown  doth  claim  his  birth, 

Boston  his  habitation, 

Sudbury  has  his  grave 
Where  was  his  expiration.” 
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At  one  place  can  be  found  the  graves  of  two  colored 
servants,  which  indicates  that  there  were  such  in  Sudbury,  in 
its  early  period.  The  stones,  marking  these  graves,  are  placed 
at  right  angles  to,  and  at  the  foot  of  those  of  their  master 
and  mistress,  and  the  ages  on  them  show  that  both  lived  to  be 
well  along  in  years.  In  the  western  part  of  the  cemetery,  the 
grave  of  Samuel  Paris,  who  will  be  mentioned  later  in  connect¬ 
ion  with  the  witchcraft  scard,  is  located.  The  present  cemeter; 
is  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  area  and  its  location 
is  supposedly  that  of  the  Old  Indian  Burying  Ground.  There  is 
a  lot  of  history  in  these  few  acres  of  ground  and  it  can  be  of 
great  use  to  the  history  teacher  who  wants  to  make  his  history 
teaching  a  ’’present”  thing. 

The  settlement  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  developed 
rapidly  and  as  further  expansion  was  necessary,  those  who 
desired  farms  found  them  in  a  southerly  direction  rather  than 
by  crossing  the  river.  However  when  wants  could  not  be  met, 
and  expansion  in  another  direction  was  necessary,  the  people 
gradually  pushed  across  the  river  and  the  settlement  was  begun. 
By  this  time  the  settlers  had  acquired  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  country  and  of  its  native  inhabitants,  and  the  idea  of 
crossing  into  the  ‘’wilderness*’  so  to  speak,  did  not  seem  such 
an  obstacle. 

There  are  indications  that  the  westward  movement  took 

place  in  force  about  1650,  and  one  of  the  first  to  settle  in 

the  western  territory  was  Walter  Haynes.  His  house  was  located 

by  the  meadow  margin  and  in  the  early  town  history  was  referred 

0 

to  as  ”Mr.  Haynes”  old  house”. 
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The  problem  p.f  crossing  the  river  was  on©  of  the  factors  that 
slowed  down  the  movement  of  the  western  part  of  the  town.  It 
soon  became  evident  that  the  bridge  was  necessary  and  one  was 
eventually  constructed  at  the  spot  where  the  causeway  had  been 
built  up,  and  this  bridge  and  the  ones  that  followed  it  were 
famous  and  important  to  the  history  of  the  town.  It  is  probablt 
that  there  had  been  footbridges  of  some  sort  across  the  river 
at  this  point;  perhaps  only  a  tree  felled  across  the  water, 
wide  enough  for  one  to  pass,  but  these  could  have  been  easily 
carried  away  whenever  there  was  high  water,  and  It  was  decided 

that  a  more  permanent  structure  was  in  order. 

9 

In  1614-3 ,  it  was 

nAgreed  between  the  inhabitants  of  Sudbury*  on-ihe 
one  part,  and  Timothy  Hawkins  of  Watertown  on 
the  other  part  that  the  said  Timothy  shall 
build  a  sufficient  cart  bridge  over  the  river 
running  across  the  river,  five  rods  long  and 
twelve  feet  wide,  one  foot  above  the  high  water 
mark.  ” 

This  bridge  was  the  first  of  several  that  were  all  to  be  known 
as  the  "Old  T0wn  Bridge”  and  they  all  played  an  important  part 
In  the  history  of  the  town.  (The  present  bridge  is  on  the  mail, 
highway  that  connects  Wayland  and  Sudbury  Center.)  It  is  said 
that  the  bridge  built  at  this  site  was  the  first  framed  bridge 
in  Middlesex  County.  When  King  Philips  warriors  attacked  the 
town,  the  Indians  were  forced  over  this  crossing  and  at  the 
bridge  foot  were  buried  the  bodies  of  the  Concord  men  who  were 
slain  that  day.  During  the  old  stage  period  it  was  one  of  the 
important  crossings  on  the  road  to  the  west  and  it  was  over  it 
rough  hewn  planks  that  Washington  crossed  when  he  passed 
through  the  town. 
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Tho  next  few  years  wore  spent  in.  the  expansion  of  the  town, 

particularly  In  the  movement  across  the  river  and  tho  sottlemont 

over  there.  There  was  the  typical  interest  In  the  church  and 

the  village  and  tho  education  was  not  bsang  neglected.  Sven 

though,  in  this  early  period,  there  were  no  school  buildings, 

and  as  the  inhabitants  felt  a  need  for  education,  the  senool 

sessions  were  held  in  tho  individual  homos.  In  I66I4.,  ” Tho 

town  promised  to  give  answer  at  the  next  meeting  whether  or  not  t 

they  will  accomodate  Mr.  Thomas  Walker  with  any  lands  toward 

10 

his  encourangement  to  koep  a  free  school  in  Sudbury.  That 
he  was  encouraged  in  his  project  be  inferred  by  a  later 

report  on  educational  matters  in  1690?  that,  though  there  was 
no  stated  school  in  the  town  because  the  people  were  scattered, 
thore  was  a  woman  on  each  side  of  the  river  that  taught  the 
children  to  spell  and  read,  and  Mr.  talker  himself  was  teaching 
writing  and  ciphering.  Schooling  was  thus  handled  previous'  to 
1700,  and  after  this,  now  laws  here  enacted,  with  the  town  voting 
in  1725?  that  each  precinct  should  build  a  schoolhouso.  The 
church,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Reverend  brown,  was  still  the 
strongest  single  influence  in  the  town  and  its  growth  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  1653  it  was  voted  that  a  new 
meeting  house  bo  erected.  'The  absolute  reason  for  this  now 
building  is  not  certain  -  whether  the  people  had  outgrown  tho 
old  one  or  simply  desired  a  now  and  better  one. 

Sudbury  was  also  interested  in  encouraging  industry  in 
the  town  as  is  witnessed  by  tho  fact  that,  in  X6L(_6 ,  six  acres 
of  meadow  were  granted  to  a  Richard  Sanger,  with  tho  agreement 
that  he  do  the  Smith’s  work  for  a  period  of  four  years,  and 

about  1663  they  voted  to  grant  nMr .  Stearns,  lronm^ngor*  and 
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that  he  should  hove  wood  sufficient 


for  family  use  and  coal  for  the  fo rare.'7 


nK;*.pg  Philip’s  War1* 

'  Perhaps  Sudbury f  s  greatest  claim  to  -pOftttf  was  her  particip¬ 
ation  in  King  Philip  1  s  War*  That  Sudbury  played  on  important 
part  in  this  conflict  is  beyond  doubt,  and  the  resistance  that 
the  Indians  mot  here  served  to  turn  them  back  and  spare  the 
coastal  towns  the  ravaging  and  destruction  that  had  followed 
in  their  wake.  One  thing  to  be  noted  is  that  the  Indians  in¬ 
volved  in  the  battle  wore  not  the  neighboring  bands,  for  in  the 
forty  years  that  the  town  had  ben  developing,  the  whites  and 
Indians  had  generally  been  on  friendly  fcerms< 

The  war  was  begun  in  1675  by  the  son  of  Massasoit,  King 
Philip  (so-called  by  the  -English  because  of  his  haughty  spirit), 
whose  dwelling  place  was  at  Mount  Hope*  near  Bristol,  Rhode 
Island.  Unlike  his  father,  who  had  befriended  the  Pilgrims,  ho 
distrusted  the  English,  and  saw  In  their  settlements  a  gradual 
encroachment  on  his  broad  forests,  Philip  sought  to  -  chock:,  this 
advance  by  a  devastating  war,  and  by  ar  alliance  with  several 
New  England  bribes,  made  a  truly  formidable  enemy.  This  war  was 
one  such  ns  the  colonists  had  not  seen  before,  nor  was  one  as 
outstanding  to  follow  it  for  many  years,  Because  of  the  scatter¬ 
ing  cf  the  settlements,  and  the  wil'djvees  of  the  country,  it  was 
felt  with  even  greater  force  and  no  place  was  safe  from  the  des¬ 
tructive  hands  of  the  Indians*, 

At  the  beginning  Sudbury  was  not  attached,  for  at  that  stage 
of  it,  the  hostilities  wore  mainly  confined  to  the  Plymouth  and 

However,  because  of  its  frontier  position,  it 


Southern  areas. 


I 


soon  began  to  feel  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  first  by  just  a 
trace  here  and  there,  pgrfrvap-s  a  print,  or  stolen  and 

slaughtered  livestock,  and  then  cl  general  her.- a  sing  by  the 
Indians  was  begun  which  was  culminated  by  kh'  battle  of  April 
twenty-first,  which  will  be;  in  detail  a  little  later  on. 

Prior  to  its  being  ottoc-Ked  by  -forcos,  the  town  had 

rendered  valuable  assistance  to  the  colonies  in  the  service  of 
its  mon  on  other  areas  and  most  particularly  in  the  service  of 
Lieutenant  Ephriam  4  C^i-tis..,  a  famous  ivo  Gasman  <and  scout.  He  was 
a  carpenter  by  trade  and  at  one  time  aboutt  thirty-three  years  of 
age.  Because  he  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  country 
and  its  native  inhabitants,  and  could  spook  the  language  fluently 
he  was  sclocted  to  act  as  a  messenger  of  the  Colonial  authorities 
to  the  Nipnet  Indians  in  Western  Massachusetts. 
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Loping  that  these  Indians  had  not  made  an  alliance  with  Philip, 
or  if  they  had,  that  it  could  be  brokep5  the  authorities  sent 
the  message  that  no  harm  would  come  to  any  that  remained  peace¬ 
ably  at  their  plantation*  hieutemni  CutidS,  on  this  trip,  was 
rudely  treated  by  many  fcfoevn,  particularly  the  younger  men. 
This  was  not  the  only  expedition  foe  molcIs  to  the  western  Indians, 
and  perhaps  the  most  valuable  service  he  rendered  was  in 
connection  with  the  ill-f^fccd  expedition  that  was  sent  out  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Ldward  Hutchinson  on  July  27*  1675* 

With  a  score  or  more  pica,  Lpnraim  Curtin  <xs>  guide,  and  three 
Christian  Indians  acting  as  interpreters,  ho  set  out  for  the 
Nipnet  country,  to  ascertain  the  movements  of  the  Indians. 

They  proceeded  to  Brookfield,  \4here  there  was  to  be  a  meeting 
with  the  Sachems,  hut  when  the  Xtfdi  curss  did  not  appear,  the 
troops  traveled  -farther  and  'found  tfocrcselves  in  an  ambuscade. 
Some  two  or  three  hundred  Indians  attacked  the  small  force, 
killing  eight  and  wounding  three*  Captain  Hutchinson  and  his 
men  retreated  to  Brookfield  aur\d  rook  shelter  in  one  of  the 
strongest  houses.  Curtis  and  another  man  started  immediately 
for  Boston  to  inform  the  Council  of  their  imperiled  condition, 
but  were  forced  to  return  because  the  town  was  so  beset  by 
savages.  They  attacked  the  house  wi  th  great  fury  and  the  night 
that  followed  was  one  of  horror.  TV\€  only  means  of  getting 
help  was  for  someone  to  try  and  get-  through  and  Curtis  was 
selected  for  this  hazardous  mission.  Again  he  was  forced  to 
return,  but  finally  in  the  early  morning  hours,  by  creeping 
slowly  and  cautiously,  he  made  his  way  to  Marlboro  and  sent 
help  that  arrived  on  August  seventh,  just  in  time  to  rescue 
the  survivors.  No  more  need  be  said  of  the  bravery  of  this 
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man,  which  war:  typical  of  the  spirit  of  the  men  of  that  period, 
when  New  Eng.lo»d  was  \n  *iV%e  thraiis*  <x  difficult  struggle r 
Sudbury  can  mostly  b€  proud  of  L  {euWn  ant  Ephraim  Curtis. 

The  town  was  not  ]o^  to  live  fron  Indian  attacks,  and 

^n  March  10,  1676.  It  felt  the  firs'!  blow  when  "mischief  was 

*j  p 

done  and  several  fives  cut  off  by  the  ic\dor*s".  Though  some 

of  its  men  had  beer  sent  to  service  in  other  parts  of  New 

England,  still  Sudbury  was  fairly  well  reoJly  for  any  attack* 

It  had  a  small  force  of  militia;  to  quote  Th&  Old  Petition; 

r' (The  strength,).)  of  Our  town -3  upon  ye  Enemy1  s  approaching  it, 

*1 

consisted  of  eighty  fighting  men**.-*  But  the  principal  means  of 
defense  were  the  garrison-houses  and  a  block-house,  located  in 
the  north  part  of  the  town.  The  better  known  of  the  former 
were  the  Brown  Garrison,  the  Walker  Garrison,  the  Goodenow 
Garrison  and  the  Haynes  Garrison,  4iere  were  two  others  whose 
names  are  now  unknown.  Perhaps  the  best  known  of  these  was 
the  Haynes  Garrison  for  this  one  seems  to  have  been  the  center 
of  attack  and  the  story  of  that  attack  will  be  related  a  little 
later.  These  garrison-houses  were  usually  private  dwelling 
places,  located  in  a  convenient  position,  usually  some  sort 
of  a  central  point.  Some  were  built  strongly  for  the  purpose 
of  defense,  and  others  built  in  ordinary  manner  were  converted 
and  fortified  when  the  danger  of  attack  became  imminent.  The 
blbck-house,  built  on  a  slight  rise  of  ground,  was  small, 
perhaps  fifteen  feet  square,  but  very  strongly  built. 

The  first  actual  battle  in  the  town  took  place  on  April  21, 
1676.  Captain  Samuel  Wadsworth,  and  some  over  fifty  men,  had 
been  dispatched  from  Boston  upon  hearing  that  the  Indians  had 
attacked  Marlboro,  but  arriving  there  found  that  the  Indians 
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had  departed  for  Sudbury-  After  exchanging  some  of  his  weary  — 
men  for  the  fresh  ore<>  at?  the  garp \i^on,  h'  set  out  in  pursuit 
of  the  enemy ,  occompaAvCd  by  CaptasA  Brock i 9bank,  the 
garrison  commr^der.  They  encountered  no  iodians  until  they 
were  some  distance  inco  Sudbury  territoft  Coming  upon  a 
small  party,  who  -R.od  at  their  appro acr  l  ey  pursued  the 

savages  until  they  found  themselves  in  an  ambuscade, 
surrounded  by  Philip* s  main  force. 

The  ambush  was  laid  at  what  is  now  South  Sudbury,  a  little 
north-easterly  of  the  village  and  westerly  of  Green  Hill. 

Here  the  Indians  attacked  the  English  with  great  fury,  but 
so  stubborn  was  the  resistance,  and  so  evident  the  lack  of 
confusion,  that  though  they  were  surrounded  and  greatly  out¬ 
numbered,  the  eventual  victory  that  followed  was  a  costly 
one  for  the  Wampanoag  chieftain.  The  brave  company  not  only 
kept  the  savages  at  bay,  but  a  movement  was  made  to  obtain 
a  better  position,  namely  the  summit  of  near-by  Green  Hill. 

So  successful  was  this  maneuver  that  not  only  was  the  position 

.  i 

gained,  but  it  was  defended  with  such  success  that  in  a  period  \ 

f 

of  fighting  of  over  four  hours  Captain  Wadsworth  lost  only  j 

five  men.  With  nightfall  the  embattled  -English  hoped  that 

under  the  cover  of  darkness  an  orderly  retreat  might  be 

achieved.  But  Philip,  figuring  what  the  whites  had  in  mind, 

and  angered  because  his  slain  warriors  would  not  be  avenged, 

cut  this  idea  short  by  setting  fire  to  the  woods  surrounding 

the  hill,  thus  ending  any  hopes  of  escape  for  Captain 

Wadsworth  and  his  brave  men.  ^here  was  nothing  to  do  then 

but  to  make  a  break  for  it  and  do  as  best  thdy  could,  but 

any  idea  of  orderly  retreat  was  soon  put  out  of  mind  and 

—  15>  — 
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disaster  followed,  ThGt  Indians  pursued,  slaying  all  but 
thirteen  or  fourteen,  utao  sought  safety  in  Noye*s  Mill  a 
short  distance  to  the  south.  This  had  been  fortified  but  a 
abandoned  and  believing  that  it  was  still  occupied,  the 
Indians  did  not  venture  to  assault  it,  but  withdrew  to 
complete  and  celebrate  their  victory.  The  survivors  were, 
shortly  after,  relieved  by  Captain  High  Mason  and  the 
Watertown  company. 

This  was  a  victory  for  Philip,  but  a  costly  one.  It  was 
also  costly  for  the  English,  for  in  the  encounter  they  lost 
their  captains,  Wadsworth  and  Brocklebank,  Sharp,  a 
ieutenant,  and  twenty-six  others.  Fivo  or  six  were  captured 
and  put  to  death  that  night,  and  the  remains  of  the  fallen 
were  gathered  and  interred  near  where  they  fell  and  covered 
with  a  heap  of  loose  stones.  This  was  their  monument  until 
in  1730  a  plain  slab  of  blue  slate  was  raised  by  Captain 
Wadsworth* s  son.  President  Wadsworth  of  Harvard  College# 

On  this  same  day,  upon  hearing  of  the  attack  upon  Sudbury 

14 

several  "resolute  young  men"  set  out  from  Concord  to  lend 
assistance  to  the  town,  but  before  reaching  their  destination 
the  Haynes  Garrison  House,  they  met  a  melancholy  fate  in  a 
neighboring  meadow.  The  account  of  this  incident,  handed 

down  by  tradition,  is  written  by  Shattuck  in  his  history  of 

_  lb 

Concord.  He  states,  ^ 

"Arriving  near  the  Garrison  house  of  Walter  Haynes, 
they  observed  several  squaws,  who,  as  they  drew  near, 
danced,  shouted,  powwowed,  and  used  every  method  to 
amuse  and  decoy  them.  Eleven  of  the  English  pursued  and 
attacked  them,  but  found  themselves  too  late,  in  an  am¬ 
buscade,  from  which  a  large  number  of  Indians  rushed  up¬ 
on  them  and  attacked  them  with  great  fury.  Notwithstanc 
ing  they  made  a  bold  resistance,  it  was  desperate,  and 
ten  of  them  were  slain.  The  other  escaped  to  the 
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garrison,  wntic  Wi*  -neighboring  inhabitants  had  fled 
for  security,  which  was  bx-av^iy  defended.” 

Because  of  the  fighting  that  was  still  going  on  in  the 

vicinity,  the  slain  men  were  left  where  they  fell  until  the 

next  day,  when  a  burial  party  was  sent  out  to  retrieve  the 

bodies  and  bury  them.  Tradition  puts  this  burial  place  just 

northerly  of  the  highway  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Old  Town 

Bridge.  Today  one  can  visit  a  marker  in  commemoration  of 

this  brave  band  on  the  eastern  baak  of  the  river,  at  the 

foot  of  the  bridge.  This  marker  is  a  history  in  itself,  for 

on  one  side  it  tells  of  the  band  from  Concord  with  the*  "w-oi'Scj; 

,,wear  here  are  buried  James  Hosmer...and  others 
of  Concord  who  were  slain  by  the  Indians  April  21, 
I676  while  going  to  assist  the  settlers  of  Sudbury. n 

and  on  another  side  we  can  read: 

“Footbridge  and  Ferry  until  the  cartbridge  in  1643. 
First  frame  bridge  in  Middlesex  County;  first  four- 
arch  Stone  bridge  in  Massachusetts;  Over  this  the 
Indians  were  forced  in  King  Philip1  s  invasion^* 
Washington  crossed  here  in  passing  through  the  town.” 

King  Philip1  s  forces,  on  this  eventful  day,  were  so 

spread  throughout  the  town  that,  on  a  signal,  they  could 

strike  In  a  number  of  places  at  once,  and  thus  keep  the 

defenders  of  the  various  garrisons  from  helping  each  other. 

During  the  night  of  the  twentieth,  the  savage  chieftain 

advanced  his  forces,  and  taken  position  for  the  coming  day. 

A 

His  main  force  was  in  wait  for  Captain  Wadsworth  at  Green 
Hill,  and  other  detachments  were  plundering  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river.  The  English,  preparing  their  defenses  in  the 
garrisons,  probably  knew  little  of  the  movements  of  the 
Indians,  but  with  the  first  light  of  dawn  discovered  that 
the  enemy  had  possession  of  everything  in  the  west  part  of 
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As  the  deserted  houses  were 


the  town  but  the  garrisons, 
fired,  the  Indians  made  their  attack  upon  them  and  the 
destruction  and  fighting  was  underway.  It  is  doubtless  that 
hours  before  daybreak  the  foe  had  lain  concealed  in  their 
picked  places  ready  to  pour  their  shot  on  the  waLls. 

°ne  of  the  strongest  traditions  handed  down  in  Wayland 
is  the  story  concerning  the  attack  on  the  Haynes  Garrison 
which  was  located  about  a  half-mile  northwest  of  the  bridge, 
and,  as  stated  before,  it  was  here  that  the  Concord  Company 
probably  was  headed  when  it  met  w ith  its  disaster.  The 
attack  here  was  of  great  severity  as  the  position  of  the 
building  favored  the  near  concealment  of  the  red  warriors. 
There  was  a  small  hill  to  the  north,  which  afforded  a 
natural  rampart  from  which  to  direct  fire,  and  because  of  its 
nearness  the  enemy  could  skulk  within  close  range  and  drive 
his  shot  with  greater  force  upon  the  stout  walls.  The  story 
i3  told  that  this  hill  was  also  used  by  the  Indians  in  an 
attempt  to  burn  the  building  by  rolling  a  cart,  filled  with 
burning  flax,  down  the  slope,  but  fortunately  for  the 
defenders  it  overturned  before  reaching  the  foot  and  their 
shelter  was  saved.  It  is  also  told  that  a  bam  near  the 
house  was  burned,  with  the  hope  of  firing  it  too,  but  this 
proved  an  advantage  to  those  within,  for  it  removed  a 
shelter  from  which  the  enemy  had  been  firing. 

The  stout  defenders  were  not  long  to  let  their  savage  foe 

fight  at  close  range  and  soon  nOur  garrison  men  kept  not 

within  their  garrisons,  but  issued  forth  to  fight  ye  Enemy 

16 

within  their  skulking  approaches.  Because  of  the  lack  of 

concentration  of  Philip* s  warriors  the  day  was  won  at  Haynes 
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house  and  the  other  garrisons,  and  though  he  had  won  a  victory 
at  Green  Hill,  the  stout  defense  of  the  garrisons  was  too  much 
for  the  King,  and,  with  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  from 
Watertown,  he  was  put  to  flight. 

The  historic  site  of  interest  is  the  spot  where  the  Haynes 
Garrison  with  its  traditional  story,  was  located.  Today  all  one 
can  find  is  a  depression  where  the  cellar  was  and  on  the  spot 
a  granite  marker  upon  which  one  finds  engraved  the  words: 

"Site  of  Haynes  Garrison  House;  Home  of  Deacon 
John  Haynes;  Here  the  settlers  by  their  brave 
defense  helped  save  the  town  when  the  Indians 
tried  to  destroy  Sudbury.  18-21  April  1676” 

To  the  rear  of  it  can  be  seen  the  little  hill  behind  which  the 

Indians  skulked  that  day  almost  three  hundred  years  ago,  and 

down  which  the  cart  was  supposedly  rolled  in  the  attempt  to 

set  fire  to  the  house.  It  is  an  interesting  spot  to  visit;  one 

rich  with  tradition  and  memories. 

Thus  ended  King  Philip*s  War  in  Sudbury  and  the  battle  here 

was  the  climax  of  the  conflict,  for  the  chieftain  retraced  his 

steps  westward  and  though  he  destroyed  as  he  moved  back,  his 

power  was  failing  and  on  August  12,  1676  he  fell  by  the  hand 

of  one  of  his  own  race. 

,lThe  French  and  Indian  Wars  and  Revolution  1676-1780" 

With  the  end  of  the  war  with  Philip,  the  way  was  opened  for 
a  new  prosperity  with  new  homesteads  springing  up  in  the  places 
of  those  destroyed,  and  the  garrison  houses  returned  to  their 
peacetime  status.  One  of  the  first  signs  of  this  new  activity 
and  prosperity  was  the  erection  of  a  saw  mill  in  1677  and  ten 
years  later  a  third  meeting  house  was  erected  to  "stand  upon  \ 
the  present  burying  place  of  this  town  and  on  the  most  con¬ 
venient  part  thereof  or  behind  or  about  the  old  meeting  house 
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that  now  is.” 

Euring  the  Ten  Years  War,  the  first  in  the  series  that 
followed  known  as  the  french  and  Indian  Wars,  Sudbury  was 
again  called  upon  to  contribute  her  share  to  the  defense  of 
the  colonies.  This  time  the  town  did  not  feel  the  actual 
ravages  of  the  Indians  as  it  had  a  few  years  previous,  but 
her  greatest  trial  was  from  sudden  incursions  and  the  heavy 
demand  for  men  and  rosources*  There  was  a  company  of  Sudbury 
men  that  accompanied  Sir  wniiaa  Phipps  on  his  poorly  pre¬ 
pared  and  provisioned,  and  ill-fated  march  to  Quebec  in  1690. 

It  was  not  until  years  later  that  the  survivors,  or  their 
heirs,  received  compensation  for  their  service  in  the  venture, 
and  were  granted,  as  payment,  land  in  Maine  called  the  Sudbury 
Canada  Grants. 

In  the  early  history  of  our  colony,  one  of  the  most 
infamous  disturbances  and  blots  on  its  record  was  the  Salem 
witchcraft  delusion  and  its  effects,  for  a  time,  were  dis¬ 
astrous  to  anyone  who  happened  to  be  a  little  odd  or  different. 
There  is  no  knowledge  of  any  alleged  cases  in  Sudbury  itself, 
but  a  person  prominent  in  the  Salem  affair,  later  moved  into 
town  and  dwelled  there  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  This 
man  was  the  Reverend  Samuel  Paris,  the  first  minister  of 
Salem  Village,  and  it  was  in  his  hone  that  the  witchcraft 
delusion  began.  One  story  goes  that  a  group  of  girls  were 
accustomed  to  meet  at  his  house  and  practice  fortune-telling 
and  magic.  Though  his  own  daughter,  one  of  the  crowri^ was 
only  eleven,  she  ahd  the  others  were  believed  bewitched  and 
it  was  from  this  incident  that  the  great  scare  began. 

Mr.  Paris  later  did  some  teaching  in  budbury  and  died  here 
about  1720. 
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With  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  primary  attention  of  the 
town  was  turned  to  the  development  of  education  and  schools. 
Prior  to  1700,  the  accomodations  for  schooling  wore  scant  and 
there  was  no  school-building,  ns  such,  whatever.  How  tho  little 
schooling  there  was,  was  handled  has  already  boon  explained,  but 

1  o 

wearied  with  this  unsettled  condition  of  things  in  1702  tho 

’’town  voted  and  paste  into  an  act,  to  have  a 
convenient  scool  house;  that  the  scool  house 
that  shall  be  built  by  the  town  shall  be  set 
and  croc tod  as  near  the  centre  of  the  town  as 
may  bo  conveniently  set  upon  tho  town’s  land.” 

Tho  next  few  years  saw  a  slow  settling  down  of  the  educational 

processes  in  Sudbury  and  the  beginnings  of  groat  and  longlasting 

influences. 

In  this  period  in  the  development  of  the  town  educationally, 
there  was  a  movement  made  to  divide  the  town  into  two  parishes 
and  this  was  due  to  the  travel  conditions  mainly.  Tho  people 
west  of  the  river  doubtlessly  loved  the  meeting-house  with  its 
surrounding  groves  as  well  as  their  east-side  neighbors,  but 
practical  reasons  were  proving  stronger,  for  the  deep  snows  of 
tho  winter,  the  high  river  and  mud  of  the  spring  made  tho  matter 
of  attending  church  a  serious  problem.  After  many  preliminary 
mootings  and  petitions  and  much  agitation,  it  was  finally  voted 
upon  and  agreed  in  1732  "that  tho  church  might  bo  divided  into 
two  churches,  it  was  so  voted  by  majority1’ •  ^ 

A  fow  years  later  the  inhabitants  of  the  east  side  decided  to 
take  apart  the  old  (third)  mooting  house  in  the  burying  ground 
and  move  it  near  the  center  of  the  precinct.  This  was  dono  and 
it  was  placed  in  the  common,  just  south  of  tho  old  Town  House  at 
what  is  now  Wsy  land  Center.  This  building  was  used  until 
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the  present  structure  was  erected  in  l8l5* 

The  next  of  the  conflicts  that  the  colonies  passed  through 
was  that  phase  of  the  French  and  Indian  Wars  known  as  Queen 
Ann* s  War.  This  time  Sudbury  was  far  enough  removed  from  the 
border  so  that  it  did  not  suffer  attack,  but  again  was  called 
upon  to  render  assistance  through  taxation,  deprivation  and 
the  drafts.  Also  in  I72I4.,  in  the  expedition  which  was  fitted 
out  to  operate  against  the  eastern  Indians  on  the  Kennebec 
River  in  Maine,  were  several  soldiers  from  Sudbury.  On  this 
river,  at  Norridgewock  was  an  Abenaki  village  where  a  Jesuit 
missionary  named  Father  Ralle  was  believed  to  have  been  an 
instigator  in  Indian  atrocities.  Finding  it  unguarded  upon 
arrival,  the  English  troops  destroyed  it,  killed  the  Chiefs, 
and  Father  Ralle,  and  vanquished  the  tribe.  At  Norridgewovk 
there  is  a  small  park  and  monument  marking  the  spot  of  Father 
Ralle* s  village  which  the  author  has  visited  several  times. 
Kow,  knowing  that  Sudbury  men  took  part  in  the  conflict  there, 
he  can  visit  it  again  with  a  new  interest  about  it  in  mind. 

In  what  was  known  as  “the  Third  French  War'1,  Sudbury  was 
again  active,  proving  herself  a  loyal  supporter  of  her  colony. 
The  principal  event  of  this  war  was  the  capture  of  the  fort  at 
Louisburg,  the  French  stronghold  on  Cape  Breton  in  1745#  It 
was  surrendered  to  the  English  after  a  siege  of  forty-nine  day 
and  because  of  the  amount  of  suffering  during  the  siege  there 
was  great  rejoicing  when  the  fortress  finally  capitulated. 

In  this  venture  there  were  a  number  of  Sudbury  men  involved, 
and  also  in  the  border  guard  and  manning  of  frontier  forts 
were  to  be  found  the  services  of  other  men  of  the  town.  One 

of  the  foremost  of  these  was  Captain  fhineas  Stevens,  who  was 
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in  command  of,  and  nobly  defended,  what  was  known  as  Fort  No.  4 


at  Charlestown,  Now  Hampshire, 


against  frequent  attacks  of  the 


enemy. 

The  noxt  quarter  of  a  century  was  one  of  deep  unrest  and,  as 

wo  well  know  finally  culminated  in  that  struggle  which  brought  us 

our  independence,  the  Revolutionary  War.  In  civil  matters  Sudbury 

was  active  and  many  changes  were  wrought  as  a  result  of  this 

activity.  In  1762  it  was  decided  11  to  hire  some  suitable  house 

for  a  Work  House  that  the  Idle  Persons  in  town  might  be  kept  to 
20 

Labor11.  Also  to  prevent  tho  spread  of  small-pox  the  town  intro¬ 
duced  the  pest-house,  a  hospital  designed  especially  for  persons 
who  wished  to  be  inoculated  for  the  disease  with  tho  virus  of  a 
patient  who  already  had  it.  Some  thought  it  was  safer  to  have 
the  disease  in  this  milder  manner  and  have  it  over  with  than  to 
take  the  risk  of  contracting  it  by  contagion.  Schools  received 
consideration  at  this  time  as  did  tho  improvement  of  highways. 

Though  tho  French  and  Indians  had  been  subdued  in  I7I4.8  they 
did  not  long  stay  that  way,  and  finally  things  exploded  again. 

The  English  and  French  Nations  had  been  rapidly  expanding  across 
the  continent  and  both  claimed  the  very-fertile  Ohio  Valley.  Tho 
French  had  sent  soldiers  along  the  upper  Ohio  to  bury  leaden 
plates,  claiming  the  land  for  France  and  had  built  several  forts 
there.  When  the  actual  conflict  was  begun  Sudbury  mon  took  part 
in  many  campaigns,  the  object  of  most  of  which  was  to  capture  tho 
strongholds  of  Canada. 

One  of  tho  prime  objectives  of  the  French  was  the  stronghold 
at  Crown  Point  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  in  1755  a  regiment  i^as 
raised  and  placed  under  tho  command  of  Colonel  Josiah 
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Brown*  a  resident  of  Sudbury-,  and  this  regiment,  along  with 

others,  carried  many  of  the  men  of  the  town  into  the  battle  - 

fields  of  this  struggle  for  the  supremacy  of  the  American 

continent,  Several  of  the  young  soldiers,  who  participated, 

received  here  their  first  lessons  in  military  tactics  and  later 

became  efficient  officers  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

How  familiar  to  all  of  us  are  the  famous  words  of  henry 

21 

Wadsworth  Longfellow, 

nThis  is  the  forest  primeval.  The  murmuring  pines 
and  the  hemlocks  bearded  with  moss,  and  in  garments 
green,  indistinct  in  the  twilight. 

Stand  like  Druids  of  eld,  with  voices  sad  and  pro¬ 
phetic;  M 

and  the  sad  story  that  they  introduced  to  us.  It  was  during 
this  war  that  the  deportation  of  these  Acadian  farmers  was 
carried  out  and  as  a  result  of  the  removal  of  a  number  of  them 
to  Hew  England,  Sudbury  was  called  upon  to  care  for  some.  They 
were  strangers  in  a  strange  land  and  an  effort  was  made  to  make 
them  as  comfortable  as  was  possible. 

The  period  following  the  French  and  Indian  War  was  one  of 
unrest  throughout  the  colonies  because  the  mother  country  was 
oppressing  them  with  excessive  taxation,  denying  the  rights  of 
the  ancient  charters  and  refusing  representation  in  council  and 
the  right  of  petition  at  court.  The  passing  of  the  Sugar  Act 
in  1764  ,  and  the  Stan  p  Act  in  1765  served  to  rouse  the  colonies 
to  a  serious  protest  against  these  despotic  proceedings,  and  in 
the  defensive  measures  that  followed  Budbury  had  its  share.  It 
was  the  most  populous  town  in  Middlesex  County,  and,  because  of 
its  situation  and  size,  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the  overthrow¬ 
ing  of  the  old  and  establishing  of  a  new  government.  The  town 
was  present  at*  all  calls  and  voted  staunchly  for  any  r esolution 
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that  supported  the  Continental  cause. 

On  the  day  that  was  fired  11  the  shot  heard  round  the  world1’, 
the  men  of  Sudbury  were  early  astir,  and  on  the  ” Common”,  by  the 
east  fleeting  House,  was  drawn  up  the  lines  of  the  East  Side 
Company,  waiting  the  order  to  s  tart  for  Concord,  for  news  had 
reached  them  of  the  march  of  the  British  Troops  under  General 
Gage  for  that  destination.  The  news,  started  by  Paul  Revere*s 
famous  ride,  had  reached  the  town  between  three  and  four  in  the 
morning  and  the  response  to  the  call  for  duty  was  instantaneous 
on  the  part  of  all. 

The  companies  of  the  west  precinct  marched  for  Concord  from 
their  various  starting  points,  and  their  course  would  have  X©d 
them  to  cross  the  Sudbury  River  at  the  Old  South  Bridge.  When 
about  half  a  mile  away,  they  were  ordered  to  change  their  march 
and  proceed  to  the  North  Bridge;  and  there  they  joined  the 
Americans  who  had  withdrawn  across  the  bridge  to  await  reinforce¬ 
ments,  because  they  had  not  yet  determined  the  deadly  intent  of 
the  British.  Some  of  the  Sudbury  men  did  not  approve  of  this 
change  of  plan,  and  had  Deacon  Josiah  Haynes  had  his  way,  the  Old 
South  rather  than  the  Old  North  Bridge  might  have  been  the  scene 
of  that  historic  conflict.  He  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he 

was  ’’urgent  to  attack  the  British  at  the  South  Bridge,  dislodge 

22 

them,  and  march  into  the  village  by  that  route.  ” 

It  is  not  absolutely  certain  that  the  West  Sudbury  Companies 

took  part  in  the  actual  skirmish,  or  merely  in  the  hot  persuit 

that  followed  the  fight  at  the  bridge.  We  do  read,  though,  that 

after  what  was  reported  in  the  preceeding  paragraph  that  ’’before 

proceeding  far,  the  firing  began  at  the  Bridge,  and  the  Sudbury 

23 

companies  pursued  the  retreating  British.” 
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Those  members  of  the  East  Side  Company,  which  had  assembled 
on  the  Common  that  morning,  did  not  take  part  in  the  struggle  at 
the  Bridge  but  etruuk  the  British  forcible  (blows)  on  their 

*4  A  i  * 

retreat  at  two  places;  Mcrriara*s  Corner  and  Hardy  Hill.  Concern¬ 
ing  the  action  at  Merriara's  Corner  Drake  says,  uNow  and  here 
began  that  long  and  terrible  conflict  unexampled  in  the  revolution 
for  its  duration  and  ferocity,  which  for  fifteen  miles  tracked  the 

2  k  25 

march  of  the  regular  troops  with  their  blood.  We  also  read  that, 

11  Another  skirmish  took  place  at  the  foot  of  Hardy*  s  Hill 
where  a  Sudbury  company  came  up  on  the  south  flank  of 
the  regulars  and  the  fire  was  hot  from  both  sides  of 
the  road.n 

On  the  seventeenth  of  June,  of  that  same  year,  the  British 
in  Boston,  under  General  Gage  awoke  to  find  that  the  provincials 
had  fortified  Bunker  Hill  to  prevent  the  occupation  of  Charles¬ 
town.  The  British  decided  to  take  the  place  by  storm  and  the 
famous  battle  of  ^unker  Hill  ensued.  The  colonials,  under 
Colonel  Prescott,  had  worked  all  the  previous  night  to  throw  up 
breastworks,  and,  when  it  was  observed  that  the  British  were 
preparing  to  attack,  reinforcements  were  called  in.  Sudbury  had 
three  companies  here  and  three  regimental  officers;  Colonel 
John  Nixan,  Major  Hathoiiel  Cudworth,  and  Adjutant  Able  Holdoh. 
These  companies  were  on  the  left  of  the  American  line,  north  of 
tho  summit  and  wore  in  a  position  very  much  exposed.  Thd  only 
attempt  one  section  could  make  for  protection  was  an  effort  to 
throw  up  a  breastwork  of  new  mown  hay,  but  they  were  prevented 
from  cpmple  ting  even  so  flimsy  a  fortification  as  this,  ^hat 

tne  men  conducted  themselves  valiantly  is  proved  by  the  historian 

26 

who  writes, 
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“Brewer  and  Nixan  immediately  directed  their  march  for 
the  undefended  opening  so  often  refered  to  between  the 
rail  fence  and  the  earthwork.  *  •  •  *  •  •  The  greater  part 
of  these  two  battalions  stood  and  fought  here  without 
cover  through-out  the  action,  both  officers  and  men  dis¬ 
playing  the  utmost  coolness  and  intrepidity  under  fire*11 

During  the  siege  of  Boston,  from  its  beginning  to  the 
evacuation  on  March  17 ,  1776,  many  of  the  Sudbury  men,  who  had 
participated  in  the  noble  defense  of  the  hill,  were  present. 
Ready  to  fight  to  defend  their  own  property,  and  homes,  when 
the  fighting  endangered  them  they  also  traveled  to  other  parts 
of  the  country  to  fight  for  the  cause  they  believed  just*  Thus 
were  found  Sudbury  soldiers  at  Saratoga,  Stillwater,  Fort  Edward 
and  other  scenes  of  action  of  the  Continental  forces  in  >:Tew  York, 
where  their  service  was  mainly  rendered. 

And  so  we  bring  to  a  close  the  Colonial  period  of  ^udbury 
(Wayland),  when  it  was  in  the  process  of  settlement  and  in¬ 
volved  in  struggles  which  were  necessary  to  protect  its  homes 
and  inhabitants  from  native  agression  and  the  unjust  taxation 
and  oppression  of  the  mother  country*  She  had  conducted  her¬ 
self  well. 

PART  II:  PROM  INDEPENDENCE  TO  LIBERATION 

1780  -  1865 

“A  Town  by  Itself'* 

In  I78O  Sudbury  was  suffering  from  growing  pains  as  much  as 
does  a  child  in  adolescence.  In  the  few  years  preceding,  there 
had  been  a  great  amount  of  discussion  concerning  a  split,  but 
many  of  the  townspeople  were  opposed  by  it.  By  this  time  the 
people  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sudbury  River  had  become  well 
settled,  with  their  own  meeting-house  and  schools*  The  river 
seemed  a  dividing  line,  particularly  in  the  spring.  A  tradition 
in  town  relates  that  the  main  cause  for  the  split  was  the  river 
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itself  when,  in  spring  it  regularly  overflowed  its  banks  and 
made  the  duty  of  getting  to  the  annual  town  meeting  most  diffi¬ 
cult.  Sudbury  was  not  alone  in  this  for  probably  mai  y  New 
England  towns  had  been  hampered  by  this  same  factor,  and  had  done 
the  same  thing. 

The  petition  first  came  before  the  town  on  Jyne  2 5>  1778*  by 

John  Tilton  and  others  and  we  read  thus:  "The  question  was  put 

whether  it  was  the  mind  of  the  town,  that  the  town  of  Sudbury 

should  be  divided  into  two  towns,  and  it  was  passed  in  the 
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affirmative. 11  A  committee  was  appointed  to  d  etermine  the  line 
of  division  but  with  their  report  nu  such  line  had  been  agreed 
upon.  Another  ng  Vi£ld  in  January  1779*  and  a  second 

committee  appointed.  At  the  same  time  rnftsouros  weno  taken  to 
petition  the  General  Gaunt.  There  was  so  much  opposition  to  the 

proposal  that  the  town  was  forced  to  meet  at  the  west  meeting- 

,  28 

house,  - 

"1st  to  choose  a  moderator.  2nd  to  see  if  the  town 
will  choose  a  committee  to  act  in  behalf  of  the 
town  at  the. . .General  Court  of  this  state  to  oppose 
a  division  of  said  town. 11 

At  the  meeting  both  requests  were  carried  out  with  the  result 

that  a  suitable  committee  to  oppose  the  division  was  chosen  with 

29 

the  instruction  that 

"You  are  hereby  authorized  and  instructed  to  prefer  a 
petition  or  memorial  to  the  General  Court  in  behalf  of 
said  town.  Praying  that  the  Bill  for  Dividing  said  town 
may  be  set  aside  or  altered,  setting  forth  the  great 
disadvantages  the  westerly  part  of  the  town  will  labour 
under  by  a  division  of  said  town." 

In  spite  of  such  opposition  from  prominent  citizens,  the  court 
approved  the  split  and  on  April  10,  1780  decreed  "that  it  will 
greatly  contribute  to  the  convenience  and  peace  of  bothe  parties 

and  serve  the  publick  interest,  that  said  town  be  divided  into 

30 

two  separate  towns."  A  committee  was  appointed  to  plan  for 
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the  line  of  division,  and  a  fair  adjustment  of  the  obligations 
of  two  parts  of  the  town.  It  was  voted  that  Mall  land  that  be¬ 
longed  to  the  town  of  Sudbury...  shall  be  divided  agreeable  to 
the  act  of  the  General  Court  for  dividing  said  town. 

The  river  formed  about  half  the  boundary  between  the  towns. 

The  present  boundary  of  hay  land  was  settled  upon  at  that  time, 
and  our  story  is  now  concerned  with  that  section  which  lay  to 
the  east  of  the  Sudbury  River.  It  was  known  as  East  Sudbury 
until  1835  when  the  name  was  changed  to  ^ayland.  There  has  been 
considerable  controversy  over  the  selection  of  the  name,  some 
believing  it  was  named  after  President  Francis  Wayland  of  Brown 
University.  Others  do  not  agree  with  this  belief  because  his 
gift  to  the  town  library,  supposedly  the  occasion  for  the  name, 
was  not  until  twelve  years  later.  A  question  we  might  ask  our¬ 
selves  is:  why  did  not  the  original  center  of  the  town  keep  the 
original  name  instead  of  giving  it  to  the  part  that  separated 
and  formed  the  new  township? 

East  Sudbury  took  two-thirds  of  the  original  grant,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  10,051  acres.  The  Sudbury  River  forms  the  western 
boundary  for  a  distance  of  about  five  miles  and  runs  within  the 
towq  for  a  (Ustance  of  about  two  miles.  It  is  one  of  her 
historic  landmarks.  If  such  a  piece  of  nature  could  talk  what 
ai  exciting  story  it  could  tell  us:  -  tales  of  sorrow,  hardship, 
bloodshed,  happiness  and  a  town  growing  up  with  its  country. 

Our  town  continued  to  develop.  In  the  yoars  between  1799  and 
1808,  five  brick  schoolhouses  were  built,  proving  that  the  town 
was  in  earnest  about  educating  its  young  and  building  for  the 
futurfe.  There  has  always  been  a  high  value  on  educational 
privileges  in  Wayland.  At  different  times  there  were  schools 
for  young  ladies.  In  1639  the  hayland  Academy,  a  private  school. 
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was  opened,  and  vocal  and  instrumental  music  and  languages  were 
taught  in  town.  In  18514-*  a  high  school  building  was  erected 
just  south  of  the  Congregational  Church,  on  the  road  to 
Cochi tuate.  This  building  is  now  used  as  the  Oddfellows  Kali. 

There  were  various  industries  in  the  town  in  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Among  them  were  tanneries,  brick¬ 
yards,  a  tailor  shop,  several  blacksmith  shops,  carpenter  shops, 
and  stores.  This  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  Wayland  Center  today 
where  no  industries  exist  whatever.  The  only  business  establish¬ 
ments  in  town  are  three  generaL  stores  and  four  garages.  It  is 
quite  a  change  from  a  thriving  business  settlement  to  a  quiet 
rural,  residential  area. 

The  War  of  1812  was  not  popular,  particularly  in  Massachusetts 
The  governor  forbade  the  militia  to  leave  the  state  boundaries. 

In  1810  'Wayland  (East  Sudbury)  had  a  population  of  82I4..  To  all 
appearances  the  town  was  no  more  enthusiastic  than  the  rest  of 
the  state  for  only  three  men  volunteered.  Three  more  were 
drafted,  but  of  these  only  one  served  and  the  other  two  sent 
substitutes.  This  is  not  a  large  percentage  compared  with  the 
size  of  the  town.  F0r  this  period  of  Wayland1 s  history  there  is 
a  scarcity  of  materials  as  far  as  town  interest,  other  than  the 
church,  is  concerned.  What  information  that  can  be  obtained  is 
mainly  of  the  church  and  its  development  and  the  progress  of  the 
town  can  only  be  garnered  from  the  material  that  is  put  forth  in 
these  accounts. 

“Religious  Growth'1 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings,  if  not  the  mast  beautifu 
in  Wq^land  is  the  First  Parish  Church  (Unitarian),  which  meets 
the  eye  as  you  round  a  curve  and  come  into  the  center.  It  sits 
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on  a  slight  rise  of  ground,  on  the  loft,  at  the  corner  of  the 
Boston  Post  Hoad  and  Cochituato  Hoad,  The  building  is  large, 
painted  white  with  green  shutters.  There  is  a  shire,  which 
reaches  through  the  tops  of  the  elms  surrounding  the  church,  on 
which  is  the  town  clock.  In  the  cupola  hangs  a  bell  forged  by 
Paul  Revere  in  l8llp. 

The  church  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  nineteenth  century 
New  England  architecture.  Previous  to  its  construction  there 
had  been  seven  years  of  strong  controversy  as  to  its  location. 
Some  of  the  people  w  anted  it  to  be  built  just  north  of  the 
brook  on  the  site  of  the  old  meeting-house.  They  could  not  de¬ 
cide  on  the  site,  and  one  can  imagine  the  hot  arguments  that 
probably  sprung  up  all  over  town  because  of  this  issue.  A  note 
of  interest  that  can  be  brought  in  at  this  time  is  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  the  selection  of  the  present  site. 
General  Rutter,  was  a  descendant  of  John  Rutter  who  built  the 
first  log  meeting-house  in  161|2, 

When  the  town  finally  voted  on  the  new  location,  it  wasted  no 
time  in  starting  the  construction  and  on  June  1,  l8llp,  a  "Raising 
Bee"  was  held  in  which  $11  the  able-bodied  men  of  the  town  took 
part  in  raising  the  frane.  f^here  were  other  bees  held  for  the 
foundation,  finishing  the  interior,  erecting  the  tower,  and 
raising  the  bell.  The  church  had  one  floor  with  galleries  on 
three  sides,  supported  by  slender,  fluted  columns.  The  original 
pulpit  stood  high  on  six  slender  columns  and  was  approached  by 
a  winding  stair.  Behind  it  was  a  window.  In  1850  two  rooms  were 
made  by  flooring  between  the  galleries.  The  old  pulpit  was 
removed  and  the  window  behind  it  closed.  However,  In  1898  both 
woro  restored  and  today  this  beautiful  #ld  pulpit  is  still,  in  use 
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When  the  First  Parish  Church  was  dedicated  there  were  several 
notes  of  interest  in  this  story.  It  was  not  the  dedication  of 
"a"  church,  but  the  dedication  of  "the"  church  parish,  a 
corporate  part  of  the  town  government  and  a  meeting-house  built 
t>y  an  d  for  the  townTs  people.  Town  ownership  was  transferred 
more  or  less  to  the  owners  of  the  pews.  These  were  sold  and  the 
money  used  in  helping  to  meet  the  cost  of  building.  It  was  the 
first  church  to  allow  families  to  sit  together,  for  previous  to 
this  the  men  and  women  had  always  sat  separately.  And  what  a 
pride  those  family  pews  were  to  the  people  of  that  period] 

The  old  meeting-house  across  the  brook  was  the  last  "meeting¬ 
house"  for  this  new  structure  was  a  building  for  strictly 
religious  purposes.  All  town  meetings  were  held  in  the  town  hall. 
One  of  the  provisions  of  the  sale  of  the  meeting-house  was  that 
a  building,  with  a  haL 1  suitable  for  such  meetings,  be  raised. 

This  building  was  built  just  east  of  the  church  and  was  used  as 
such  until  another  building  for  the  purpose  was  erected  in  l81}_0 • 

It  has  been  used  as  school,  store  and  town  hall  and  stands  today 
as  a  beautiful  private  residence. 

The  church  was  dedicated  on  Jaiuary  2 5>,  l8l5,  and  this  day  wa  • 
noted  also  for  the  fact  that  the  Reverend  John  R.  Wight  was 
ordained  at  the  same  service.  Mr.  Wight  then  proceeded  to  s erv^ 
the  First  Parish  Church  as  its  minister  until  1835* 

In  1815  the  church  w  as  unheated  and  to  keep  warm  during  the 
lengthy  services  the  congregation  brought  their  foot  stoves  with 
them.  There  wee  no  chimney  nor  heat  until  1815  when  a  subscript¬ 
ion  was  raised  to  buy  heating  equipment.  The  author  was  parti¬ 
cularly  happy,  when  searching  through  old  papers  in  the  Wayland 
Library,  to  come  across  the  original  note,  for  this  subscription 
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and  to  copy  from  Its  yellowed  pages  the  following  words: 

“Wo  the  Undersigned  being  desirous  to  procure  a  stove  or 
stoves  and  funnel 1  to  be  erected  in  the  public  meeting¬ 
house  in  East  Sudbury  do  hereby  promise  to  pay....  on 
demand  the  sum  sot  against  our  names  respectively. 11 

The  date  on  this  paper  reads  October  2 1|,  1628. 

For  a  few  years  after  tho  church  was  built,  things  ran  smoothly. 

Howevor,  at  this  time  the  Unitarian  influence  was  spreading  and 

Wayland,  with  the  rest  of  New  ^higland,  felt  this  influence.  During 

the  pastorate  of  the  Reverend  Joel  Foster  (1810-1813)  the  church 

had  become  a  boiling  cauldron  of  dissension.  Reverend  Wight  grew 

more  and  more  liberal  and  finally  in  1825  he  made  a  direct  change 

from  the  Calvinistic  to  the  new  Unitarian  faith. 

In  1828,  the  old  standbys  of  the  faith  could  take  It  no  longer 

and  eighteen  persons  seceded  from  tho  Parish  Church.  These  few 

founded  the  Evangelical  Trinitariaa  Society  which  is  now  known  in 

town  as  the  Congregational  Church.  '^hey  met  first  in  various 

places  to  worship  until  they  could  erect  a  building  of  th’U£r  own. 

On  May  21,  1828,  the  Trinitarian  Chapel  was  dedicated  July  22,  l8y 

and  four  days  later  no  bill  was  left  unpaid.  In  1922  the  church 

was  destroyed  by  fire  and  the  present  building  was  erected.  It 

stands  a  short  distance  south  of  the  Unitarian  Church  on  the  right 

hand  side  of  Cochituato  ^oad.  Though  both  these  churches  were  at 

one  time  strongly  opposed  to  each  other’s  beliefs  they  now  ‘‘both 

work  for  the  best  interest  of  the  community  they  serve. 

33 

MIt  came  upon  the  midnight  clear 
That  glorious  song  of  old 
From  angels  bending  near  the  earth 
To  touch  their  harps  of  gold.’* 

There  is  probably  no  person  in  our  country  old  enough  to  sing, 
who  does  not  know  the  words  of  this  beautiful  Christmas  hymn.  The 
familiar  words  were  written  for  a  Chris. mas  service  in  the 
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Unitarian  Church  in  1852  by  it3  pastor  Edmund  E,  hears.  It  was 

first  played  and  sung  within  the  walls  of  the  beautiful  old  building 

A  sketch  of  its  author  and  his  place  in  the  town  and  its  affairs 

will  serve  to  conclude  this  history  of  hay land  churches. 

The  Reverend  Sears  was  born  in  Sandisfield,  Massachusetts  in 

l8l0.  His  family  was  in  moderate  circumstances,  and  hard  work  and 

long  hours  on  the  farm  together  with  the  scarcity  of  money,  kept 

his  education  limited.  As  a  boy  Sears  was  very  shy  and  timid,  and 

it  is  all  the  more  credit  to  himself  that  he  made  himself  the 

popular  minister  that  ho  was,  Edmund  ocars  attended  Westfield 

Academy  and  entered  the  sophomore  class  of  Union  College  in 

Schenectedy  in  1831.  He  worked  hard  and  graduated  in  183U-*  After 

graduation  he  taught  school  in  Brattleboro,  Vermont  and  studied 

divinity  at  the  same  time,  following  a  course  at  the  Cambridge 

Divinity  School  the  young  man  graduated  in  1837» 

His  first  acquaintance,  with  Wayland  was  when  he  filled  in  as 

minister  one  Sunday  while  he  was  attending  Divinity  School,  Ho 

was  so  impressed  with  the  quiet  little  country  village  that  the 

church  fathers  had  no  difficulty  in  persuading  him  to  return  as 

their  regular  pastor  in  1839*  On  February  20  of  that  year  he  was 

34 

ordained  in  the  First  Parish  Church,  Later  the  minister  wrote: 

"At  the  time  of  graduation  of  my  class  at  the 
Divinity  School*  many  of  ray  classmates  sought 
metropolitan  positions,  and  some  have  become 
famous,  I  never  had  that  ambition.  My  ideal 
of  a  pastor* s  life  was  that  described  by  Goldsmith 
in  his  "Dessortod  Village",  and  the  quiet  beauty  of 
Wayland  with  its  sylvan  life  and  little  parish 
drew  mo  strongly." 

However,  Reverend  Sears"  stay  in  Wayland  was  short-lived,  for  in 
l8i|0  ho  was  called  to  service  at  Lancaster,  Massachusetts.  His 
health,  which  had  never  been  too  robust,  gave  way  after  six  years 
there  and  ho,  with  his  wife,  returned  to  a  small  farm  in  'Wayland 
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for  absolute  rest  and  quiet.  His  health  slowly  returned  and,  in 
1848,  he  once  more  became  the  Unitarian  Minister  in  the  town.  He 
remained  for  seventeen  years. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  tho  unrest  preceding  the  Civil 
War  became  turbulent  and  Sears,  along  with  Mrs.  Lydia  Maria  Child 
cast  his  weight  into  the  anti-slavery  movement.  He  very  strongly 
denounced  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  from  tho  pulpit  of  the  church. 

He  repeated  his  denunciation  in  even  stronger  terms  after  seeing 
an  esesped  slave  carried  in  chains  down  State  Street  by  United 
States  Marshalls  for  no  crime  whatever  but  the  attempt  to  be  a  free 
man.  Reverend  Sears  forsaw  the  terrible  conflict  that  later  en¬ 
veloped  these  United  States.  In  a  sermon,  "Revolution  or  Reform’* , 
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delivered  to  his  congregation  on  June  15,  1856,  he  said, 

’’Evcrytime  we  have  dallios  with  the  slave  power 
we  have  sown  the  wind,  and  every  year  it  becomes 
more  certain  that  we  shall  reap  the  whirlwind. 

I  do  not  doubt  the  result.** 

Edmund  Sears  was  a  student  and  a  dreamer  but  was  no  weakling 
when  it  come  to  standing  up  for  what  he  believed  in.  It  is  said 
of  him,  ^ 

uNo  human  power  could  draw  or  drive  him  one 
hairsbreadth  from  the  stand  of  principle  or 
the  line  of  right.  To  attempt  this  was  like 
dashing  one’s  hand  against  a  rock.** 

In  later  years  Reverend  Sears  was  active,  though  his  actions 
were  limited.  He  was  much  sought  after  by  many  large  churches  but 
his  poor  physical  condition  did  not  permit  his  acceptance.  He 
published  three  books  and  for  a  number  of  years  was  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  "Monthly  Religious  Magazine**.  Hq  served  actively 
and  faithfully  on  both  the  school  and  library  committees.  His 
years  in  Wayland  were  all  used  In  doing  his  best  for  the  town  and 
its  people.  It  was  during  this  second  ministry  at  tho  First 
parish  Church  that  he  wrote  that  beautiful  hymn  with  which  attentior. 
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was  brought  to  him.  What  a  thrill  it  must  bo  at  Christmas -time  to 
stand  in  that  beautiful  old  church,  with  its  history  and  memories 
and  sing  those  inspiring  words: 

"Still  through  the  cloven  skies  they  come, 

with  Peaceful  wings  unfurled: 

And  still  their  heavenly  music  floats 

0!or  all  the  weary  world." 

In  1865  Edmund  Soars  loft  the  pulpit  of  the  Wayland  Church  with 
the  intention  of  devoting  his  time  to  his  garden  and  writing.  How¬ 
ever,  a  year  later  he  was  called  by  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Weston 
to  assist  their  aging  pastor.  He  continued  his  work  there  for 
eight  years.  In  the  autumn  of  I87I4.  he  fell  aid  shattered  that 
strength  that  had  always  beon  not-too-strong.  For  fifteen  long 
months  he  suffered  and  finally  in  January  1876  he  passed  on  to  meet 
the  maker  he  had  served  so  faithfully  for  so  many  years.  His 
passing  was  mourned  by  all  those  who  know  him  and  had  felt  his 
wonderful  influence.  Probably  the  biggest  tribute  to  such  a  man 
is  the  singing,  over  and  over  each  year,  of  his  wonderful  hymn. 

"Progress" 

Wayland  had  another  honor  of  which  she  can  bo  justly  proud.  It 
was  within  her  boundaries  that  the  first  Free  Public  Library  in 
Massachusetts  was  established. .This  fact  is  important  in  itself; 
but  the  result  of  its  establishment  also  had  an  affect  on  tho  rest 
of  tho  state.  Back  of  this,  however,  was  almost  a  half  century  of 
work  and  effort  throughout  tho  town  to  got  reading  materials  for 
its  inhabitants.  To  the  Reverend  Josiah  Bridge,  who  served  as  the 
pastor  during  tho  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  goes  a 
great  amount  of  credit  for  his  initiative  in  establishing  the 
library.  In  1796,  ho  was  the  leader  in  founding  the  East  Sudbury 
Social  Library. 
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The  preamble  to  the  constitution  of  this  socioty  roads: 

n Fully  convinced  that  Public  as  well  as  private 
happiness  essentially  depends  on  the  General 
diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  i3  by  the  free  use 
of  well-chosen  books,  wo  the  subscribers  do  there¬ 
fore  agree  to  purchase-  and  keep  for  our  use  and 
benefit  a  social  circulation  library. ,l 

There  were  thirty- two  original  members  of  this  association  and 

they  paid  a  membership  foe  of  4k-  with  a  twenty-five  cent  yoarly 

assessment,  ‘-^ho  Librarian  received  two  dollars  a  year  and  kept 

tho  volumos  in  his  or  her  house.  La tor  the  Reverend  J.  Wight 

began  a  collection  of  moral  and  religious  books  by  subscription, 

gift  or  loan,  with  froo  use  for  all.  This  was  known  as  tho  East 

Sudbury  Charitable  Library.  By  1832  the  library  had  two  hundred 

and  twenty-seven  volumes  and  with  the  addition  of  those  in 

Mr.  Wight !s  possession,  the  number  increased  to  three  hundred. 

A  number  of  years  lator  (in  I8I4.3)  there  wore  libraries  of  about 

sixty  volumes  each  supplied  to  tho  school  districts. 

The  definite  movement  for  a  real  public  library  came  in  l8ij.7, 
when  President  Francis  Wqy  land  of  Brown  University  loft  $500,  for 
tho  purpose  of  establishing  such  an  institution,  providing  the 
citizens  of  Wayland  raised  a  like  amount.  The  proposition  was 
voted  upon  and  the  $500.  was  collected.  However,  tho  money  had 
to  bo  raised  by  subscription  because  there  was  a  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  town  had  any  right  to  raise  such  a  fund.  The  result 
of  this  question  was  the  passing  of  a  bill  by  the  Stato  Legis¬ 
lature,  authorizing  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  public 
libraries  by  taxation.  This  bill  owes  thanks  to  tho  efforts  of 
the  Reverend  Wight  who  carriod  tho  problem  before  the  legislature 
So  in  two  ways  Wcyland  was  making  history;  -  first  by  ostablishin 
the  first  free  public  library  in  tho  state,  and  second  by  sending 
tho  man  vho  was  responsible  for  persuading  the  legislature  to 
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authorize*  them  throughout  the  state. 

The  library  was  final  ly  established  in  I8I4.8,  and  by  August  of 
1850  it  was  opened  for  tho  delivery  of  books.  It  was  located  in 
a  room  on  tho  first  floor  of  tho  old  Town  Hall  until  the  present 
Town  Hall  was  erected  in  1878  when  it  was  moved  there.  It  was 
finally  moved  into  its  prosont  accomodation  in  1892,  When  the 
library  was  first  opened  for  public  use,  the  libraries  of  the 
schools  woro  brought  in,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  volumes 
from  the  Charitable  Library  were  added  to  it.  Through  the  years 
the  number  of  volumes  had  been  increasing  both  in  number  and  value < 

Anyone  who  does  not  know  the  town,  does  not  realize  that  it  ha^ 
in  a  sense,  two  centers.  There  is  Way  land  Gonter  and  three  miles 
south  on  its  Southern  border  ai  oven  larger  village,  Cochi tuate. 
Cochi tuate  is  an  Indian  word  moaning  “thd  place  of  tho  rushing 
torrent. u  The  name  was  not  applied  originally  to  the  pond,  which 
is  just  South  of  the  village,  but  to  the  area  around  it.  The 
importance  of  Cochituato  at  one  time  was  duo  to  the  shoo  industry. 
But  lot  us  not  get  ahead  of  our  story.  Just  north  of  Cochituate 
fond  is  a  smaller  one  called  Dudley  Pond.  Near  it,  about  1650, 
a  house  was  built  which  probably  was  the  “first  white  man^s  habit- 

4° 

ation  in  this  vicinity11  •  It  was  erected  by  Mr.  Ldmund  Bice  and 
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was 


“thirty  footc  long,  ten  footo  high  stud,  one  foot 
from  the  ground,  sixteen  footc  wide,  with  two  rooms, 
both  below  or  one  above  the  other;  all  the  doors, 
well  hanged  and  stairs,  with  convenient  fastnings 
of  locks  or  bolts,  windows  glased,  and  well  planked 
under  footc,  and  boarded  sufficiently  to  lay  corne 
in  the  story  above  head.” 

Tho  area  around  the  two  ponds  was  a  quiot  farming  area  until, 
in  1830,  a  small  shoe-manufacturing  industry  was  started  by 
William  and  dames  M.  Bent.  The  business  grew  and  wltth  it  Cochituat 
grew.  In  1837,  thirty-one  men  and  fifteen  women  woro  employed. 
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By  187^  there  wore  nino  factories  in  the  village,  using  four 
hundred  and  thirty-one  men  and  sixty  w  onion.  With  this  increased 
prosperity  Cochi tuato  became  a  thriving  village.  There  wore  at 
one  time  a  hotel,  street  cars,  water  works  and  electric  lights. 
The  hotel  is  gone,  now  the  hone  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Bent  Morrill, 
and  so  are  the  streetcars. 

About  the  last  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  the  growth 
of  the  large  shoo  industries  in  the  larger  cities  nearby,  the 
business  began  to  thin  from  Cochituato  and  today  there  is  no 
industry  there  at  all.  Cochituate,  like  May land  Center,  has  be¬ 
come  a  residential  village,  though  because  it  is  more  compact  and 
larger,  it  seems  to  be  more  "metropolitan” • 

Perhaps  of  some  interest  at  this  point  would  be  a  description 
of  the  shoe-manufacturing  industry,  because  the  growth  of  this 
village  depended  upon  it.  Shoes  were  used  much  less  than  they 
are  now  in  early  times.  Moccasins  and  leggings  made  beside  the 
big  fireplaces,  were  common.  In  warm  weather  it  was  customary 
to  go  barefoot,  and  it  was  not  strange  to  see  young  fellows  and 
girls  carrying  their  shoes,  on  Sunday,  until  they  wore  in  sight 
of  the  meeting-house. 

The  first  shoemakers  wore  travdlers  and  went  from  house  to 
house,  mending  and  making  shoos  for  the  family  from  the  material 
they  had  at  hand  for  such  a  purpose.  Before  long  the  shoe  shop 
was  set  up.  Young  men  served  as  apprentices  in  those  shops  and 
thus  the  business  spread  and  was  passed  on.  Often  times  those 
shops  wore  the  gathering-places  for  the  men  and  many  is  the  tale 
that  has  probably  gone  into  the  making  of  a  shoo. 

The  early  shoo-raakertf  sewod  the  whole  shoe  by  hand.  His  work 
bench  was  a  low  wooden  bench  and  a  "lap-stone".  This  was  a  flat 
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stone  which  the  cobbler  laid  on  his  knee  to  hammer  on.  As  things 
improved,  a  higher  bench  was  used,  and  a  rolling  machine  took  the 
place  of  the  lap-stone.  Stock,  or  the  cut  leather,  was  given  out 
from  a  central  shop  to  the  individuals  who  made  them  up  at  home 
or  in  a  small  shop.  The  use  of  machinery  such  as  the  sewing 
machine,  and  the  pegging-machine  (which  pegged  the  layers  of  the 
sole  together)  revolutionized  shoe-making.  The  Bents  introduced 
these  machines  into  their  shops  and  finally  the  work  which  had 
been  done  out  around  in  small  shops  was  centered  in  a  few  large 
ones.  This  short  description  of  the  growth  of  the  shoe  industry 
may  arouHG  a  little  more  interest  in  the  fact  that  Cochituate,  a 
part  of  our  own  Wayland,  was  the  out  growth  of  it. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  most  important  incident 
of  the  nineteenth  century  and  a  lady  who  is  closely  connected 
with  its  causes. 

UA  Lady  and  a  War,f 

About  three  quarters  of  a  mile  out  of  Wayland  Center  on  the 

Old  Sudbury  Road  one  can  see  an  old-fashioned  farmhouse.  It 

was  in  this  building  that  one  of  the  most  famous  of  nineteenth 

century  writers  spent  the  last  twenty- eight  years  of  her  life. 

This  was  Lydia  Maria  Child,  who,  in  the  first  half  of  the  century 

was  one  of  the  outstanding  literary  figures.  Concerning  her 
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popularity  the  North  American  Review  wrote: 

nWe  are  not  sure  that  any  woman  of  our  country  could 
outrank  Mrs.  Child ...F^w  female  writers,  if  any  have 
done  more  or  better  things  for  our  literature  in  the 
lighter  or  graver  departments. v 

This  girl,  destined  to  make  such  a  name  for  herself,  was  born 
Lydia  Maria  Francis  of  Medford,  Massachusetts,  February  11,  1802. 
One  of  her  earliest  teachers  was  an  aged  spinster  who  was  known 
to  the  townfolk  as  "Marm  Betty11 .  Her  bedroom  was  the  schoolroom. 
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though  it  was  not  at  all  as  well  kept  as  it  could  have  been*  She 
was  a  great  favorite-  with  the  family  and  was  frequently  their 
guest  at  dinner.  The  old  lady  was  a  constant  chewer  of  tobacco, 
but  this  habit  young  Lydia  never  acquired.  Other  than  this  her 
education  was  limited  to  public  schools  with  the  exception  of  one 
year  at  a  private  seminary  in  Bedford. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  she  went  to  Norridgewock,  Maine  to  live 
with  a  married  sister.  While  there  she  read  the  novel  "Waverly11 
and  in  a  letter  to  her  brother  Convers  exclaimed,  "Why  cannot  I 
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write  ^  novel?"  This  may  have  been  the  first  germ  of  the 

literary  idea  which  carried  her  on  to  nationwide  fame  and  standing 
as  an  author. 

After  staying  in  the  Pine  Tree  State  for  several  years  she 
returned  to  live  with  a  brother  at  "Watertown,  Massachusetts,  and 
and  it  was  while  with  him  that  she,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
published  her  first  book,  Hobomek,  a  tale  of  the  colonial  days. 

The  book  Was  a  great  success;  she  s.oon  followed  it  with 
The  Rebels ;  A  Tale  of  the  Revolution*  which  also  proved  to  be 
very  popular.  Several  other  popular  books  were  produced  in  rtf£id 
succession  and  the  young  lady  had  the  literary  success  that  was 
prompted  by  that  qhildish  remark  a  number  of  years  before* 

When  twenty-four  years  old  she  began  the  Juvenile  Miscellany 
which  was  probably  the  first  periodical  for  children  in  the 
English  tongue.  The  magazine  was  as  popular  as  her  books  had 
been;  for  a  number  of  years  she  continued  to  edit  it  successfully 
Though  young,  Lydia  had  achieved  an  enviable  position  in  the  fror. 
rank  of  American  Authorship* 

David  Lee  Child,  a  young  lawyer  who  lived  in  Boston,  and 

Lydia,  were  married  in  1828.  For  forty-eight  years  they  lived 
happily  together.  Both  were  greatly  influenced  by  William  L-loyd 
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Garrison  and  his  abolitionist  work,  They  too  became  btttur 
opponents  of  slavery  and  spent  the,  years  prior  to  tho  Civil  War 
fighting  it  one  way  and  another.  Sho  startled  the  country  in 
1833  with  a  tract  titled  uAn  Appeal  in  behalf  of  that  Class  of 
Americans  Called  Africans'1,  in  which  she  spoko  against  the 
terrible  state  of  the  colored  man  in  our  country*  Qf  this  work 
it  was  said  that  it  was  "The  most  able  argument  in  favor  of  the 
emancipation  of  the  slave  ever  put  forth  in  book  form  in  America*' 
The  result  of  this  writing  was  a  great  amount  of  indignation; 
many  of  those  who  had  loved  her  company  closed  their  doors  to  her 
'^he  sale  of  her  books  and  magazine  articles  fell  off  considerably 
because  abolition  was  not  a  popular  movement,  even  in  the  North, 
at  that  time* 

Mrs*  Child  was  evidently  prepared  for  this  reaction  for  she 
wrote: 

nI  am  fully  aware  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  task 
I  have  undertaken,  but  though  I  expect  ridicule 
and  censure  I  do  not  fear  them...  Should  it  (the 
book)  be  the  means  of  advancing* .* the  inevitable 
progress  of  truth  and  justice,  I  woulcj.  not  exchange 
the  consciousness  for  all  Rothschilds  wealth  or 
Sir  Walterfs  fame" * 

These  words  showed  how  courageous  was  her  intent  and  from  then 
on  until  the  time  of  the  war  her  life  was  a  battle*  Her  pen  was 
never  idle  in  that  verbal  battle  which  preceded  the  terrible 
war  between  the  states. 

Her  genial  disposition,  one  of  the  things  that  made  her  dear 
to  all  who  knew  her,  stayed  even  though  the  opposition  she  met 
from  former  friends  and  confidences  hurt  her  deeply.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  she  was  out  of  popular  favor,  her  next  two 
works,  "Philothea",  a  Greek  romance,  and  "The  Memories  of 
Madame  do  Stael  and  Madame  Roland",  proved  that  she  had  not  lost 

that  literary  strength  which  had  made  her  famous.  "The  Progress 
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cf  Religious  Ideas1* ,  in  three  volumes,  was  an  honest,  unprejudiced 
attempt  to  represent  the  rise  of  the  groat  religions  of  the  world. 
It  was  probably  her  most  ambitious  work. 

During  the  l8l[,0ls  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Child  were  very  active  in  the 
abolitionist  movement  and  those  years  w ore  spent  in  New  York  where 
she  was  busy  a 3  the  editor  of  the  11  Anti-Slavery  Standard1*,. 

This  woman  was  not  only  a  literary  person.  She  was  very  wise 
in  counsel.  Many  men  of  note  made  use  of  her  foresight  and  bene- 
fitted  by  her  sound  judgement.  She  was  always  willing  to  uso  her 
pen  to  support  any  true  man  or  just  cause  and  was  generous  to  a 
fault  to  benevolent  movements. 

After  leaving  New  York  the  Childs1  moved  to  Way land.  Of  the 
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town  she  wrote: 

**In  1852  we  made  a  humble  home  in  Wayland,  Massachusetts, 
where  we  spent  twenty-two  pleasant  years  entirely  alone.** 

She  continued  her  work  ih  the  anti-slavery  movement  and,  in  l859> 
when  she  heard  of  John  Brown *s  Raid  and  imprisonment,  wrote, 
offering  to  go  and  nurse  him.  However,  the  arrival  of  his  wife 
made  this  not  necessary  but  the  old  man  wrote  her  and  asked  that 
she  look  after  his  family.  Mrs.  Child  complied  with  the  request. 

Sorrow  soon  entered  this  happy  home  when  David  Child  died  in 
Ifc874«  After  his  death  her  home  became,  especially  in  winter,  a 
lonely  one  and  in  1877  shd  began  to  spend  the  winter  months  in 
Boston.  Her  last  publication,  **Aspirations  of  the  World**,  a  book 
of  selections  on  moral  and  religious  themes  from  the  literature 
of  all  nations  and  times,  was  brought  before  the  public  in  1978# 
She  also  kept  up  interest  in  the  welfare  of  freed  slaves  and 
the  ill -if  a  ted  Indians  of  the  West.  Mrs.  Child  omitted  no  opport¬ 
unity  to  aid  the  social  reforms  of  the  age,  with  the  aim  of  making 


the  civil  and  political  rights  of  women  equal  to  those  of  men* 
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An  acquaintance  of  the  authoress  writes: 

uHor  gracious,  motherly  presence  has  been  closely 
associated  with  the  charrn  of  rural  beauty  in  that 
village, • .her  monument  is  builded  in  the  hearts 
which  knew  her  benefactions.” 

In  the  later  years  of  her  life  she  suffered  a  great  deal  with 
rheumatic  fever.  Her  death  was  sudden  and  unexpected.  On  October 
20,  1880,  before  leaving  her  chamber,  Mrs.  Child  complained  of  a 
severe  pain  near  her  heart  and  in  a  short  space  of  time  had  passed 
quietly  on.  Aie  funeral  was  plain  and  simple.  Her  love  by  the 
people  of  the  town  was  made  plain  by  the  fact  that  there  were  mapy 
friends  present. 

Thus  we  leave  the  story  of  a  woman,  who  was  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  literary  figures  of  her  time  and  a  friendly  and  neighbor¬ 
ly  person  as  well.  Lydia  Maria  Child  brought  a  quality  of  great¬ 
ness  and  gentleness  to  Wayland,  where  she  won  the  friendship  and 
affection  of  all.  Perhaps  her  zeaL  for  abolition  may  have  inspire* 
some  of  the  citizens  of  the  town  to  fight  for  the  cause  of 
emancipation.  In  the  years  directly  preceding  the  war  she  was 
still  active  and  as  Lincoln  was  working  his  way  toward  the  White 
House,  where  he  was  to  put  his  ideals  into  effect,  Mrs.  Child  was 
crusading  from  a  little  Massachusetts  town  for  the  same  just  cause 

That  Mrs.  Child  may  have  had  some  effect  on  the  opinions  of 
the  town  might  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  on  April  22,  1861,  just 
ten  days  after  the  South  Carolina  Batteries  opened  fire  on  Fort 
Sumpter,  the  first  war  meeting  was  held.  It  convened  in  the 
Unitarian  Church  and  was  one  of  the  largest  meetings  ever  held 
in  Way land.  It  was  called  ”to  consider  the  state  of  the  country 
and  to  consult  upon  measures  to  be  taken  at  the  present  crisis  .  - 
Committees  were  chosen  to  form  military  companies,  which  were  to 
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be  drilled  and  ready  for  any  emergency.  By  the  first  of  May  a 
company  of  eighty  men  was  formed.  At  a  meeting  held  about  this 
time  a  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  that^ 


"wg  pledge  our  lives  and  our  property  to  the  cause  of 
that  liberty  purchase  for  us  by  the  blood  of  our  heroic 
ancestors,  that  we  may  perpetuate  it  as  the  richest 
legacy  which  vie  can  bequeath  to  our  children. 11 


The  ladies  of  the  town  were  also  active  for  also  in  May  of  that 

year  they  formed  the  Soldier* s  Aid  Society,  which  continued  to  be 

active  all  during  the  war.  They  furnished  supplies  for  bdspital 

and  camp  as  best  they  could.  The  Soldiers*  Relief  Society  was  aZLao 
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activated  with  the  main  purpose  in  mind 

"Too  keep  up. ...  knowledge  of  conditions  and  needs  of 
soldiers  enlisting  from  Wayland,  by  means  of  correspondence; 
• *..and  to  promote  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  their 
families. M 


This  organization  also  sent  an  agent  to  visit  the  soldiers,  after 
the  battles  of  Antietam  and  Fredericksburg,  to  take  them  what 
articles  they  might  need  and  also  a  cheerful  word  from  home. 

The  spirit  of  the  majority  of  the  young  men  who  wont  to  this 

fearful  struggle  is  expressed  in  a  letter  from  one  Wayland  youth 
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who  wrote  of  his  feeling  thus; 

uMy  desire  is  the  result  of  no  transitory  excitement. 

1  am  led  on  by  my  conviction  of  duty,  firm  and  un¬ 
selfish,  I  see  how  you  feel  about  it.  I  know  that 

mother  is  overwhelmed  at  the  thought  of  my  going  into 
this  horrid  war.  But  how  many  mothers  have  sent  forth 
their  sons  with  like  feelings]  There  are  duties  which 
we  owe  to  out  country  that  transcend  those  of  home11. 

How  many  times  has  this  same  sentiment  been  expressed  by  the  young 

men  of  our  country  in  the  three  hundred  years  of  its  history  when 

other  such  situations  have  arisen.* 

That  Wayland  men  saw  considerable  action  is  proved  in  the  -words 
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of  another  soldier  which  read; 
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"Our  lino  advanced  with  difficulty  in  the  force  of  a 
deadly  storm  of  shells  and  bullets#  While  delivering 
an  order  on  horseback,  I  inadvertently  carno  upon  tho 
enemy1 s  line,  within  half  a  dozen  roads  of  their 
breastworks.  How  horse  and  rider  escaped  the  shots 
discharged  at  them  is  a  mystery. •• .When  with  in  a 
very  easy  range  of  the  rebel  lines,  we  halted,  and 
throw  up  with  surprising  alacrity  a  temporary  defence. " 

Waylandfs  quotas  called  for  one  hundred  twenty-nine  men,  and 
of  this  number  seventy  were  residents  of  the  town.  Mass  meetings 
were  often  held,  most  often  in  answer  to  a  call  for  more  troops, 
and  the  quotas  were  usually  quickly  filled.  To  avoid  a  direct 
draft,  the  town  raided  a  fund  to  pay  out-of-town  recruits  to  fill 
Way  land* s  quotas.  This  fact  explains  the  seventy  that  were  natives 
of  Way land  and  the  fifty-nine  who  were  not. 

The  men  of  Way land  served  faithfully,  some  suffering  in  terrible 
prisons  of  the  South,  some  giving  their  lives  for  what  they  believe 
right,  and  others  returning  to  take  up  the  life  they  had  left  a 
few  years  before.  The  totaf  of  those  who  did  not  return  was  twelve 
An  interesting  story  is  told  of  one  Wayland  soldier  and  his  capture 
and  imprisonment.  In  a  skirmish  he  had  been  knocked  out  by  the 
blow  of  a  sabre.  Wien  he  was  recovering  from  the  blow  a  rebel 
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soldier  asked,  "Why  don*t  you  shoot  him?"  and  cocking  his  rifle 
would  have  done  so  had  one  of  his  companions  not  interfered.  After 
this  narrow  escape  from  death  Samuel  Moore  and  sixty-seven  other 
prisoners  were  robbed  and  marched  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  to  prison.  Equipment,  both  on  the  march  and  later  at  the 
prison,  was  scarce  and  rations  small*.  While  imprisoned,  the  guards 
had  orders  to  shoot  anyone  who  looked  out  through  the  barred 
windows.  They  were  usually  boys  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  and  de¬ 
lighted  in  taking  pot-shots  at  the  Yankee  soldiers.  The  situation 
grew  gradually  worse  and  the  men  were  reduced  to  almost  starvation 
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and  nothing  to  live  in  or  on  when  they  were  taken  in.  When 
Mr.  Moore  was  finally  released  and  returned  to  Wayland  he  was  more 
dead  than  aLivo.  Such  was  the  case  with  many  men  who  were,  at 
least  fortunate  enough  to  return  to  their  homes  and  loved  ones. 

This  incident  has  been  included  to  give  the  readers  a  more  intimate 
view  of  that  war  which  has  been  the  only  conflict  to  split  tho 
states  of  our  country. 

By  1862,  because  things  were  moving  slowly,  enthusiasm  all  over 
the  north  was  waning  and,  even  in  this,  Wayland  was  no  exception. 
This  is  no  blot  on  her  reputation  for  she  was  not  alone. 

Evidence  of  this  drop  in  enthusiasm  might  be  seen  in  the  fact  that 
neither  of  the  two  was  native  of  the  town,  but  just  happened  to  be 
residents  there  when  the  war  began. 

A  couple  of  notes  of  interest  will  serve  to  bring  this  phase  of 
Wayland Ts  history  to  a  close.  One  story  goes  that,  when  David 
Child  heard  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  he  borrowed  a 
flag  from  a  neighbor,  climbed  a  tall  tree  and  lashed  it  to  the 
topmost  branch.  He  than  sang  the  ’’Star  Spangled  Banner1’  with 
his  white  hair  streaming  in  the  wind. 

Another  interesting  fact  is  that,  in  l864>  the  last  surviving 
prisoner,  in  Middlesex  County,  of  the  Revolution  was  living  in 
Wayland  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  four  years.  John  Goadenow 
not  only  had  fought  for  his  liberty  but  was  determined  to  live  as 
long  a s  he  could  to  enjoy  it  in  his  native  town. 

PART  III  EPILOGUE 

Time  does  not  permit  carrying  this  history  of  Wayland  in 
detail  any  father.  However,  the  author  does  want  to  bring  it 
down  to  the  present  in  a  summary  fashion  so  that  it  is  more  or 
less  up-to-date. 
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After  the  Civil  War,  Way land  settled  down  to  its  rural  exist¬ 
ence,  Some  things  kept  moving  ahead  and  some  things  did  not.  The 
few  industries  that  did  exist  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  gradually  passed  away  until  finally,  as  was  stated  before, 
no  industries  exist  at  all.  Wayland  became  more  and  more  a  resid¬ 
ential  village,  a  village  of  commuters.  This  became  particularly 
so  with  the  coming  of  the  railroad. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  only 
communication  with  Boston  was  by  stagecoach.  These  passed  along 
the  Boston  Post  Road  toward  Worcester  and  went  each  day,  by  the 
First  Parish  Church  and  on  through  the  town.  However,  with  the 
coming  of  the  railroad  this  picturesque  means  of  transportation 
was  forgotten.  The  Massachusetts  Central  Railroad  pushed  this 
branch  of  its  road  through  Wayland  in  l88l,  and  opened  it  with  a 
big  celebration.  Free  rides  were  in  order,  and  undoubtedly  many 
took  advantage  of  this  gesture.  The  old  stage  had  to  stop  among 
the  throng  and  wait  for  this  representative  of  a  new  age. 

^"Mournful  and  humiliated,  it  accepted  the  inevitable. 

Its  three  horses,  for  it  no  longer  boasted  of  its 
noble  four, ...  Standing  with  hanging  heads;  it  meekly 
awaited  its  turn,  its  opportunity  to  pass  on  into 
oblivion,  into  the  past,  with  only  phantoms  and 
memories  for  its  future  fares.11 

Today  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  controls  the  road  and  local 
commuter  service  is  furnished  between  Wayland  and  Boston  with  six 
trains  a  day.  It  is  a  convenience  for  the  man  or  woman  who  works 
in  town  but  likes  the  quiet  of  a  country  town  for  his  home. 

In  l8Ij.O  a  building  housing  a  Town  Hall,  school  rooms  and  ante¬ 
rooms  for  town  use  was  erected  near  where  the  old  (third)  meeting¬ 
house  had  stood.  It  was  in  one  of  its  lower  rooms  that  first 
library  was  located.  Town  business  was  carried  on  here  until  I87O 
when  the  present  Town  Hall  was  erected.  The  building  is  still  in 
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use,  for  a  general  store  (Collin^  Haricot)  occupies  it.  'Hie 
'Town  Hall  stands  just  across  the  street  from  the  market. 

The  present  Library  Building,  a  brick  structure,  stands  just 
beyond  the  railroad  tracks  to  the  north  of  the  Concord  Hoad.  It 
was  built  in  1900  and  today  houses  a  library  of  over  36,250 
volumes. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  change  in  the  schools  of  Wry  lane 
Consolidation  has  taken  place,  and  today  ,  instead  of  several 
rural  schools  scattered  about,  there  are  three  buildings.  In 
Cochi tuate  there  is  a  brick  elementary  school  building  and  at 
the  center  the  Center  School  (a  grade  building)  and  the  high 
school.  The  town  still  places  a  high  value  nn  educational 
privileges.  Today  there  is  construction  going  on  in  both  ends 
of  it.  At  Cochituate  a  wing,  containing  a  gymnasium  is  being 
added,  and  at  the  Center  two  wings  are  being  added  to  the  high 
school.  One  is  to  house  the  junior  high  school,  and  the  other 
is  a  gymnasium.  Both  are  expected  to  be  ready  for  use  in 
September.  In  the  erection  of  those  buildings  Jaylnnd  is  making 
history  and  preparing  structures  to  toach  that  history  in. 

She  is  looking  to  the  future. 

Historic  Spots  in  Way land 

To  complete  this  work,  the  author  has  elected  to  mention, 
qnd  locate  sites  and  buildings  which  to  him  are  of  the  most 
historic  importance.  They  are  numbered  and  the  corresponding 
number  placed  in  appropriate  location  on  the  accompanying  map. 

1.  As  one  drives  toward  Wry  land  from  Boston  ho  passes  along 

the  Boston  Post  Hoad.  About  a  mile  before  he  reaches  the  center 

of  town  there  is  a  tfYa  in  the  road.  The  road  bearing  to  tho 

left  is  the  Old  Connecticut  Path  and  to  travel  its  winding, 
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shaded  course  is  to  ride  down  the  path  to  history  itself. 

2.  If  you  proceed  on  the  Boston  Post  Road  toward  the-  Center,  at 
the  foot  of  a  winding  hill  there  stands  to  the  left  a  large,  squat 
white  house  which  was  that  building  built  to  serve  town  purposes 
beyond  religion,  after  the  church  was  erected.  Within  this 
structure  are  some  of  the  timbers  from  the  old  third  meeting¬ 
house  which  was  erected  in  1722.  It  housed,  at  one  time  or 
another,  a  Town  Hall,  school,  and  the  store. 

3#  Just  beyond  this  house  stands  the  First  Parish  Church 
surrounded  by  its  stately  elms, 

4.  A  turn  to  the  right  by  the  church  takes  the  traveler  north, 
and  on  the  left  stands  CollAnts  Market,  the  building  which 
housed  the  first  Free  Library  in  Massachusetts. 

5*  Just  across  the  street  one  finds  the  Town  Hall. 

6.  Where  the  road  forks,  just  beyond  the  Town  Hall,  if  one  bears 
left  and  travels  for  about  a  mile  he  reaches  the  Old  Burying 
Ground  and  the  site  of  the  first  town.  Just  to  the  right  of  the 
road  is  the  spot  x^here  that  first  meeting-house  stood,  with  its 
boulder  marker. 

7.  A  drive  on  along  the  Old  Sudbury  Road  brings  one  to  the  Sud¬ 
bury  River  with  the  first  four-arch  bridge  in  Massachusetts.  On 
the  eastern  end  stands  the  monument  to  the  “twelve  resolute  Young 
Men"  who  were  slain  on  the  day  that  Philip  and  his  Indians 
attacked  the  town. 

8.  After  crossing  the  bridge,  the  Water  Row  Road,  bearing  to  the 
right  brings  in  view  the  site  of  the  Haynes  Garrison  Houso  with 
its  granite  marker.  Behind  it  is  the  hill  about  which  we  have 
already  told  a  story. 

Visits  to  these  historic  sites  are  the  “walls  through  Normandy’ 
for  Wayland  students.  May  they  use  them;  history  is  there  to  see. 
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SUMMARY 


In  writing  this  short  history  of  Way land,  the  author  has  tried 
to  trace  the  story  of  Wayland,  not  as  a  history  in  itself,  but  as 
a  parallel  history  with  that  of  our  country.  An  attempt  has  also 
been  made  to  tie  in  the  value  of  local  historic  sites  in  teaching 
history.  The  early  history  of  Why  land  was  that  of  Sudbury,  for 
it  was  known as  such  until  there  was  a  split  and  two  towns  were 
formed  in  1780.  The  section  east  of  the  Sudbury  River  became 
East  Sudbury  until  1835*  when  it  took  the  name  of  Wayland,  after 
President  Francis  Wry  land  of  Brown  University.  He  is  the  man  who 
gave  the  money  that  started  the  first  Free  Public  Library  in 
Massachusetts  here. 

Way land* s  first  big  contribution  in  the  development  of  our 
country  came  during  King  Philip* s  War.  The  Indian  forces  were 
kept  from  reaching  the  coastal  towns  by  the  defeat  they  suffered 
here  and  soon  after  Philip  was  slain  by  one  of  his  own  men. 

The  town  developed  in  various  ways.  Industries  were  en¬ 
couraged,  schools  were  organized  and,  as  in  all  colonial  towns, 
the  church  was  the  predominant  factor.  As  the  country  grew,  so 
did  Sudbury,  and  where  the  town  had  been  at  first  confined  to 
the  East  side  of  the  Sudbury  River  it  gradually  pushed  westward. 
Two  church  parishes  were  orgai  ized,  and  it  was  from  these,  and 
the  spring  floods  that  made  travel  to  town  meetings  difficult, 
that  the  two  townships  were  finally  developed. 

In  the  struggles  with  the  Indians  and  French,  which  took  place 
before  the  Revolutionary  War,  Sudbury* s  men  took  an  active  part. 
When  the  war  for  Independence  was  being  waged  the  town  again 
served  through  the  services  of  its  men.  At  Bunker  Hill  they 
fought  with  coolness  and  bravery  and  followed  the  war  as  it  moved 
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to  other  sectors  of  the  war-scone,  particularly  in  New  York. 

After  the  Revolution,  Sudbury  again  turned  to  town  probloms 
and  particular  emphasis  was  put  on  the  development  of  educational 
privileges.  Several  schools  were  established  throughout  the  town. 

In  I81J4.  the  fourth,  (and  present),  church  building  was  erected 
after  several  years  of  controversy  concerning  its  location. 

About  this  time  it  became  Unitarian  and  a  few  years  later  a  group, 
who  were  firm  believers  in  tho  old  Trinitarian  faith,  broke  away 
and  formed  what  is  known  today  as  the  Congregational  Church. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  considerablo 
effort  was  put  into  organizing  a  library  which  was  to  become  the 
fir  Free  Library  in  Massachusetts  and  set  a  precedent  for  others 
throughout  the  state.  Also  in  this  period  the  shoe  industry  was 
making  Cochituate,  at  the  south  border  of  Wayland,  a  thriving 
community  until  the  industry  was  moved  into  larger  centers  after 
the  Civil  War. 

The  Reverend  Edmund  Sears  served  as  pastor  in  Wsy  land  at  two 
different  periods  before,  and  during,  the  Civil  War.  It  was 
during  his  second  pastorate  that  he  wrote  the  beautiful  Christmas 
hymn,  "It  Came  Upon  the  Midnight  Clear",  for  a  service  in  the 
Unitarian  Church  in  1852.  He  was  also  an  abolitionist  and  in  a 
sermon  warned  that,  if  the  slavery  situation  continued  as  it  was, 
it  would  lead  to  war.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  character  and  was 
loved  by  all  those  who  know  him. 

A  few  years  before  the  Civil  War  there  moved  to  Wayland  Lydia 
Marie  Child,  one  of  the  foremost  literary  figures  of  the  early 
nineteenth  century.  She  was  an  active  worker  in  tho  anti-slavery 
movement,  and  perhaps  her  enthusiasm  inspired  the  men  of  tho  town 

to  volunteer  their  services  when  tho  struggle  finally  broke  out. 
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During  the  war  they  saw  considerable  action,  and  the  women  at 
home  wore  active,  making  things  to  koep  them  comfortable  and 
furnishing  them  with  news  of  home* 

After  the  war,  dryland  again  settled  down  to  country  life  and 
the  few  small  traces  of  industry  that  had  been  there  gradually 
disappeared  and  loft  the  town  a  quiet,  residential  village*  So 
it  exists  today,  a  quiet  habitation  for  the  commuter  who  works 
in  town  but  enjoys  country  living. 

The  scattered  country  schools  have  been  consolidated  into 
three  buildings;  a  grade  school  a  t  Cochi tuate,  and  at  the  Center 
another  grade  school  and  the  high  school.  Construction  is  now 
being  carried  on  at  both  ends  of  the  town  with  a  wing  being  added 
to  the  Cochi tuate  building  and  two  at  the  high  school. 

The  historic  sites  mentioned  arc  all  in  the  town  to  see,  and 
a  visit  to  any  one  of  these  can  enrich  one*s  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  our  country  as  Wayland  participated  in  it. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  OP  REFERENCE  MATERIALS  FOR  TOPICS  PGR  STUDY  OP  WAYLAND 
Prepared  by  Robert  White  -  Wayland  Historical  Society  (1956-57) 


Two  general  texts  which  refer  in  some  degree  to  most,  if  not  all 
of  the  following  topics  are  The  Annals  of  Wayland  by  A.  Hudson  and 
Second  Beyond  the  Tide  by  Phil  Via t son. 

I.  Settlement 

An  Historical  Address  in  1st  Parish  by  Cutting 
Quarter  &  hillennial  ^iddross  by  A*  A .  Hu d s o n 
Tercentenary  address  by  John  M.  Horriam 
The  Sudbury  Citizen  -  Dec.  1,  *55  (Los  Hall1 

history) 

Oct.  20, 

Oct.  6, 

Dee.  6, 

II.  Relations  with  Indian  Residents 
The  Sudbury  Citizen  -  Mar.  1$, 

Oct.  11, 
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III.  Town  Government  and  Military  affairs 


The  Sudbury  Citizen 
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Jan.  26, 
Pcb.  2, 
Apr.  12, 
June  21, 

July  26, 

Nov.  15, 
Nov . 

Doc. 

Doc. 


Mar. 

Apr. 

June 


22, 

6, 

15, 

l, 

26, 

7, 


55 

55 

56 


56 

56 


56 

56 

56 

56 

56 

56 

56 

56 

55 

56 
56 
56 
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17.  Religion  and  Church  Functions 

100  Y^ars  of  the  Old  Mooting  Houso  bi 

Old  Time  Wayland  by  A.  W.  Cutting 

The  Sudbury  Citizen  -  May  3, *56 

May  10,  T5& 
July  19, *56 
Sept. 20,  *56 

Semi-Centennial  Sermon  by  T.  a.  Merrill 


W.  Cutting, 
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it 
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V.  Economic  Affairs 

The  Sudbury  Citizen 


Doc.  8,  *55 


VI,  Social  Class  Structure 

n i7th  Century  Sudbury,  Ma  ss."  —  The  Architectural  Journal,  p . 6 . 


The  Sudbury  Citizen 
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VII.  Family  Life  and  the  Home 
The  ^udbury  Citizen 

VIII.  Customs  and  More3 

The  Sudbury  Citizen 
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IX.  Education 
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Topics  in  the  Sudbury 


Citizen, 


(Back  copies  may  be  obtained 

JO”  -  1 


11  Hi  Neighbor11  Column,  by  Les  Hall, 
weekly  news  publication  of  Sudbury) 


VOLUME  I,  Humber  1: 


Jj6 

That  Slow  Old  River 

Church  Bells,  Funeral  Gas  toms,  Epitaphs 
3*.  'The  Bargain  Indian  Purchase;  Simple  Town 


o  • 


4: 

5: 

6: 

7: 

8: 

9: 

10: 

11: 

12: 

13: 

lip: 

15: 

16: 


17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 


31: 

32: 

33: 

3k- 


35 

36 

37 

38 

39 
kO 
4-1 
4-2 
4-3 
44 
4-5 


Incorporation 

The  Deacon;  Horse;  Mud  Puddle 

Acadian  Visitors  including  the  old  gentlemen 

who  fell  off  a  house 

Sudbury's  17th  Century  China  Wall  -  1680 
Early  Education;  the  Five  Pound  Fine  1692-170? 
Thanksgiving  Day;  All  American  Holiday- 
Citizen  Hoad  Gangs  and  Meeting  of  the  Ways 
Proprietors  including  Widow  Blansford 
Sudbury's  Wandering  Boundaries  and 
Mr.  Wheeler's  Heck 
Wayside  Inn 

Wayside  Inn  in  Retrospect 

19th  Century  Debtors  and  Disorderly  Worshiper 
Wadsworth  Monument  Dedication  -  27  sets  of 
bones 

First  to  be  Called  Sudbury  Citizen;  Early 

transportation:  two  on  a  horse 

Chats  about  Yesteryears  (Concord  -  1776) 

Way land  -  Sudbury  Separation 

Sudbury:  Mother  of  Towns  (Ephraim  Curtis) 

1904-  -  Horseless  Carriage  Speeders 
ltRace  Hunt”  -  Man  of  Iron,  19th  Century 
First  Born,  Wed,  and  Departed;  Concord  Rascal-f 
Brown  Sugar,  Dynamite;  School  Sanitaries 
Indian  Goodman:  The  Good  Dr.  Elliot 
Story  Minuteman  Statue 

Chicken  in  the  Pot  -  Minister's  Assault 
Formation  of  the  Methodist  Church 
The  Battling  Deacon:  Concord-Lexington,  1775 
Came  the  Railroads 

First  Cemetery,  Carriage,  Sewing  Machine, 

Oil  Lamp;  Iron  Ore,  Sawmill;  Workhouse, 

Dido,  Lottery 
Early  Meeting  Houses 

,  continued 


n 


u 


it 


Grandmother  Haynes  relates  early  customs, 

1!  tl  It  II  It 

continued 

Early  Laws:  Odd  and  Peculiar  Practices 
When  Fence  Viewers  viewed  Fences 
More  Early  Customs:  A  Terrible  Winter 
Sudbury's  Part  in  Bunker  Hill  Battle 

u  11  u  11  "  ,  continue 

2nd  Free  Library  in  Massachusetts 
Ancient  Suit  by  Aimes  House  Superintendent 
When  Ministers  Were  More  than  Preachers 
Centenarian  Patriot  and  Revolutionary  Odditic 
NONE 

Foods  and  Recipes 
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continued,  Vcl.  I 


li-6:  Sudbury  Town  Gavel 

47 :  NONE 

I4.8:  1677  Old  Kill 

lj.9  J  Odd  toe  the  Nones 

50 :  Early  Sudbury  in  Summary 

51 s  1660  Sunday  in  Me o tin*  House 

52:  ”  u  51  u  M  ,  continued 

Topics  in  the  Sudbury  Citizen,  uHi  Neighbor”  column,  by  Les  Hell, 

(Weekly  news  publication  of  the  town  of  Sudbury)  $3*00/yr. 


Volume  II 


Number  1: 

2: 

3: 

4: 

5: 

6: 

7s 

8: 

9: 


Dec. 

6, 

10: 

Dec. 

13, 

11: 

Dec. 

20  j 

12: 

Dec. 

27. 

13: 

Jon. 

3, 

’57  14: 

Jan. 

10, 

15: 

Jan. 

17, 

16: 

Jan. 

24. 

17: 
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OTHER  RELATED  SERVICES 


1.  HISTORY  STORIES  OP  LYNN  (retold  and  illustrated  by  tho  pupils 
of  Grades  I4.,  5 >  6  o f  tho  Lynn  Public  Schools.)  -  Under  the 
direction  of  Piper  and  French,  teachers;  Harvey  S.  Gruver, 
Sup*t  of  Schools;  published  by  Lynn  School  Committee, 

Lynn,  Mass:  1931 

2.  A  CITY  GROWS:  THE  STORY  OF  HAVERHILL,  MASSACHUSETTS,  Fourth 
Edition  -  Under  the  direction  of  Rainvillo,  ot  al.  (revised 
by  8th  grade  pupils). 

3.  A  YOUNG  CITIZEN  *S  HISTORY  OF  NEWTON .  Published  by  Dep*t  of 
English,  Newton  High  Schoo,  Ncwtonville  60,  Massachusetts 

19514-. 

[}..  THE  STORY  OF  NATICK.  Natick  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Assoc., 

John  S*  M.  Glidden,  Pres.  Published  by  Suburban  Press,  NaticI 
Mass.  I9I48. 

5.  THE  JUNIOR  HISTORIAN  OF  THE  TEXAS  HISTORICAL  ASSOC.,  Austin, 
fexas.  Published  six  times  a  year,  (Sept.,  Nov.,  Doc., 

Jan.,  March,  and  May)  -  ^2.00/yr 

6.  SOCIAL  STUDIES  NEWS,  Allyn  &  Bacon,  Inc.  Vol.  VIII, 

#1,  Spring  ’62.  “Historical  Society  Helps  from  Junior 
History  Clubs,”  by  Ailecn  Garland,  p.  l-3«  (froe) 

7.  Mr.  Howard  Russell,  local  historian.  Writes  column  for  the 
TOWN  CRIER. 

8.  WAYL.iND:  A  COMMUNITY  HANDBOOK  $5.35*  League  of  Women  Voters, 
Way land.  Mass;  19&2 

9.  HEARD  HOUSE,  Way land  Historical  Society, Cochituato  Road, 

Way land ,  Ma  s s • 

10.  TOWN  CRIER,  Wayland,  Massachusetts.  August  6,  1959.  pp.  I4- 
may  of  Cochituate  in  double  page  spread. 
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'TOP  SUGGESTED  TOPICS  OP  WAYLAKD'S  HISTORY  TO  BE  TAUGHT  IH  THE  SCHOOL 


I.  The  King  Phillip's  ':ar 

This  is  an  exceptionally  dramatic  annal  in  early 
Colonial  history  of  which  Wayland ’s  chapter  was  as  im¬ 
portant  as  it  was  exciting. 

II.  Wayland  in  the  Revolution 

There  isn’t  a  great  deal  here,  but  I  think  it’s 
worth  stressing  that  Wayland  was  known  as  a  strongly 
anti-British  town,  and  that  it  sent  a  large  complement 
to  Concord  on  the  19th. 

III.  Lydia  Maria  Child 

Something  of  her  career  (writer  and  Abolitionist) 
so  that  the  lines  "over  the  river  and  through  the  woods 
to  grandmother’s  house..."  ring  a  bell  when  heard. 

IV.  The  Library 

In  no  spec  ial  detail,  probably,  just  an  emphasis 
on  its  position  in  the  Free  Public  Library  Movement. 

(See  Historical  Society  pamphlet,  prepared  on  this  topic.) 

V.  Edmund  Sears 

Author  of  the  Christmas  Hymn.  Possibly  refer  to 
his  sermon.  Revolution  or  Reform  against  slavery. 

VI.  First  Parish  Church  (Unitarian) 

Its  architectural  beauty,  particularly  the  tower. 
Use  the  book  on  New  England  Churches,  by  Merriam?  Bell 
in  tower  is  reputedly  one  crafted  by  Paul  Revere,  Also, 
Historiaal  Society  has  paper  on  history  of  local  churches 
and  former  location  along  Sudbury  River,  near  old  grave¬ 
yards  . 

VII.  Stone's  Bridge 

Not  only  its  part  in  the  Revolution,  but  its  in¬ 
teresting  structure.  (loss  and  destruction  in  floods: 
rebuilding,  with  difficulties  in  locating  repairmen 
familiar  with  the  secrets  of  its  architectural  structure.) 

VIII.  Indian  Paths 

Already  well  defined  and  in  use  before  the  white 
settlers  came.  The  dividing  at  the  1 7eston-Wayland  line 
and  now  Old  Connecticut  Path  and  Plain  Road. 

Prepared  by: 

Mr.  Robert  White 
Wayland  Historical  SocietT 
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MYSTERY  RIDE 


Early  Wayland  History  —  Pounding  of  the  Town 
D.  A.  R.  Meeting,  October  6,  1956 

Letfs  imagine  we  are  back  in  the  1600’ s  a  few  years  after 
Sudbury  Plantation  was  settled  in  1638. 

We  are  going  to  start  our  trip  from  the  present  Weston  and 
Wayland  Corner  on  Old  Connecticut  Path. 

Some  of  you  may  have  just  ridden  up  from  Watertown,  where 
the  Sudbury  plan  of  settlement  originated,  over  the  early  Indian 
trail,  the  Old  Connecticut  Path.  At  this  time,  it  was  the  only 
connecting  link  between  Sudbury  Plantation  and  the  seaboard. 

You  are  now  following  part  of  the  "Old  Watertown  Trail",  down 
over  the  present  Plain  Road,  on  our  way  to  the  meeting  house  on 
present  Old  Sudbury  Road, 

A  group  of  settlers  had  come  directly  from  England  on  the 
ship  "Confidence"  to  found  the’,  plantation,  and  others  had  come 
from  over-crowded  Watertown,  which  had  been  previously  settled 
in  1630. 

No  doubt  you  are  on  horseback,  perhaps  on  a  pillion  behind 
your  better-half,  or  frantically  clutching  one  of  the  menfolk 
in  your  family  in  a  desperate  struggle  to  keep  your  seat  on  your 
fast  moving  horse.  You,  do  not  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  paved  road 
but  are  jogging  along  a  narrow  rut,  thru  the  forest,  just  wide 
enough  for  a  horse.  It's  lucky  this  isn’t  winter  or  spring, 
when  mud  might  bog  us  down. 

Sudbury  Plantation  Is  a  frontier  town.  It  includes  the 
present  Sudbury,  Wayland  and  Maynard.  It  is  the  second  inland 
town  in  Massachusetts  away  from  tidewater,  the  first  one.  Concord 
having  been  settled  in  1635,  three  years  before  Sudbury,  All 
the  land  beyond  is  a  wild  dangerous  wilderness,  uninhabited  ex¬ 
cept  by  Indians  and  fierce,  untamed  animals.  If  any  bears  come 
within  sight  keep  your  blundebusses  and  flintlocks  ready  but 
do  not  fire  at  them  unless  necessary  as  a  wounded  bear  is  most 
dangerous.  They  will  probably  be  more  scared  of  you  than  you  are 
of  them  and  will  crash  away  into  the  thickets.  Let’s  hope  so 
anyway. 

The  old  road  by  the  mill  has  been  discontined  now,  but  as 
we  go  over  Whales  Bridge,  we  can  see  the  spot  where  the  dam  pens 
the  rushing  waters  that  turned  the  busy  wheel  of  the  Cakebread 
Mill.  Invariably,  the  first  industry  in  any  new  settlement  was 
a  grist  mill  to  "grind  the  town’s  corn”  as  the  old  records  ex¬ 
pressed  it.  Thomas  Cakebread  built  the  original  one  in  this  town, 
in  the  spring  of  1639,  down  by  the  old  mill  pond.  He  lived  but  a 
short  time  after  this  and  his  widow  Sarah  married  John  Grout,  an 
old  neighbor  in  former  Watertown  days,  and  so  the  Grout  family 
became  our  first  industrialists,  running  the  mill  for  generations 
as  time  will  show. 
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It  would  not  be  seemly  for  us  to  loiter  by  the  "ordinary" 
so  we  will  hurry  past,  as  we  reach  the  corner  of  Bow  Road.  Some 
of  the  men  are  inclined,  not  wisely,  but  too  well,  to  stop  here. 
John  Parmenter  built  bis  tavern  or  "ordinary"  here  in  1633  and 
the  land  will  remain  in  the  Parmenter  family  for  many  generations, 
long  after  the  tavern  is  gone. 

A  law  has  been  passed  in  1638*  that  all  houses  in  new  Mass¬ 
achusetts  settlements  must  be  built  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
meeting  house,  which  is  also  used  as  a  fort,  as  protection  from 
the  Indians.  So  the  houses  have  been  built  in  a  small  radius, 
along  the  three  principal  streets,  which  form,  what  is  known  as 
the  "Highway",  Some  of  the  old  roads  have  been  discontinued  so 
we  cannot  follow  them  but  in  general,  the  "old  Water town  Trail" 
came  over  Plain  Road  and  Clay  Pit  Hill  Road  and  then  followed 
along  in  back  of  present  Glezen  Lane  by  the  southern  edge  of 
Baldwin’s  Pond  to  the  four-arch  bridge.  The  Mill  Road  connecting 
the  old  mill  with  the  Parmenter  tavern,  continues  along  Bow  Road 
and  \4inds  up  past  the  meeting  house  on  Old  Sudbury  Road  to  the 
four-arb  bridge.  The  lower  end  of  Old  Sudbury  Road  from  Bow  Road 
to  the  present  railroad  station  was  not  built  until  1771. 

Bridle  Point  Road,  now  discontinued,  started  from  a  point 
on  present  Concord  Road  below  the  Parmenter  "ordinary"  and  then 
ran  across  the  fields  and  then  beside  the  present  Heard  House, 
along  Bramen  ridge,  across  Millbrook,  and  in  back  of  the  present 
High  School  and  Sandy  Burr  Golf  Club  to  the  home  of  the  first 
minister, Rev.  Edmund  Brown,  on  "Timber  Heck",  It  was  extended 
to  Edmund  Rice  home,  near  the"Spring"  in  1643  ending  on  Old 
Connecticut  Path. 

The  settlers  were  each  given  l\.  to  6  acres  for  a  houselot 
and  the  grassy  meadow  land  along  the  river  was  owned  as  joint 
Px>perty  for  cow  commonsr.  Most  cf  the  houses  were  small,  crudely- 
built  temporary  affairs  with  steep  thatched  roofs,  one  story  and 
a  loft  overhead  to  store  corn  and  the  children.  Many  of  them 
were  erected  under  the  sheltering  banks  of  upland,  near  the  meet¬ 
ing  house  and  along  Bow  Road.  Among  these  were  the  first  homes 
of  the  Blanford,  Taynter,  Griffin,  Rice,  Maynard,  Loker,  Joslin, 
Hayes,  Goodnow,  B^own,  Bent,  vood.s  and  Parmenter  families. 

Well,  here  we  are  at  the  meet vng-house .  John  Rutter  con¬ 
tracted  to  build  the  first  one  for  6  poi^nds  and  it  was  raised 
in  I6I4.3.  An  inscribed  stone  now  marks  the  spot  where  it  stood 
in  the  old  burying' ground  of  the  Forth  Cemetery.  It  was  a  small 
rough  20x30  building  with  a  thatched  roor‘  and  a  dirt  floor.  It 
was  two  years  before  it  had  pews,  the  men  then  sitting  on  one 
side  of  the  unheated  room  and  bhe  women  on  the  ether.  The  men 
bring  their  dogs  to  act  as  foot-warmers,  while  the  women  thrust 
their  feet  into  bags  made  of  wolf-skins.  These  are  nailed  to 
the  front  of  the  rough  board  benches  without  backs  which  form 
the  pews . 

A  tithing  nan  is  ready  with  his  long,  s>ix  -foot  pole,  to  dis¬ 
turb  any  peaceful  slumbers.  This  has  a  knob  of  wood  on  one  end 
and  a  foxtail,  which  tickles,  on  the  other,  Most  of  the  day,  on 
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Sunday,  is  spent  in  church  as  services  last  for  hours  in  both 
morning  and  afternoon  sessions. 

This  meeting-house  had  to  be  peplos-ed  by  a  larger  one  in 
1654  and  a  watch  tower  was  added  on  the  hack  and  it  was  later 
surrounded  by  a  stockade  of  logs,  os  defense  against  the  Indians. 
The  third  meeting-house,  built  here  in  1687*  by  Deacon  John 
Haynes,  added  a  second  story  with  gables,  to  store  the  town!s 
gunpowder  over  the  heads  of  the  pious  people,  A  bell  has  re¬ 
placed  the  drums  to  call  the  meeting*  The  town  stocks  are  out 
in  front  of  the  roeeting-hous^. 

With  the  passing  of  time,  the  people  who  had  settled  across 
the  Sudbury  River  found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  reach  the 
meeting-house  in  time  of  spring  flood,  and  in  winter *s  snow  and 
ice.  No  one  would  even  dream  ©£  staying  home,  D  is  sens  sion  arose 
and  it  was  voted  to  have  a  westing-house  on  each  side  of  the 
river  in  Bast  Frccinc-t,  no&J  Waylond*  and  West  Precinct,  Sudbury. 


The  timbers  of  this  one,  on  the  east  side,  were  moved  to 
the  present  center  of  Wayland  in  17^5  and  another  meeting-house, 
a  plain  soon  weather-beaten  structure,  without  tower  or  chimney, 
was  erected  on  the  old  common  just  south  cf  present  Collins 
Market.  Back  of  the  pulpit  window  was  a  large  sycamore  tree 
that  towered  high  above  it.  In  front  the  mounting  stone. 

Beside  it  where  Judge  NellerUs  law  office 
for  stray  animals. 


stands  was  the  ” Pound” 


When  the 
old  meeting-house 


or 3 sent  Unitarian  Church  wa; 


built 


In  1815,  the 


was  sold  to  Jonathan 


T  ' 

j  1 


bard  and  Luther 


Gleason*  Sr.,  taken  apart  and  moved  across  the  square  into  the 
churchy  a r  d  •  It  was  made  into  a  dwelling  house,  store  and  Town 
Hall  and  became  the  Old  Green  Store  and  <  ater  the  old  Bullard 
House. 


We  will  tov£  along 

your 

bridge  built 


horses  and  hold  on 


in  the 


v:p  to  the  four-arch  bridge,  so  start  up 
tight,  Thi-S  is  -the  site  of  the  first 
town  by  thr  English,  probably  a  foot  bridge 


mentioned  in  1641  •  Thomas  Noy o s  con  a  -ferry  also  here,  across 
the  river  in  1642.  Ambrose  Loach  built  a  cart  bridge  here  in 
1643 9  which  was  replaced  by  a  new  cart  bridge  in  1661  by  Peter 
Bent,  and  another  one  was  contracted  for  by  Timothy  Hawkins  in 
the  1600* s.  The  original  bridge  at  this  spot  is  said  to ^ be . the 
first  frame  bridge  in  Middlesex  County.  Tn  171?  and  again  in 
1729  near  bridges  were  noted  here  a*sd  rebuilt  in  1791.  The  pre¬ 
sent  bridge  was  constructed  by  Mm.  Russell,  with  arches 

for  §500/' 


The  marker' 
of  the  American 
the  bridge*. 


vh ?  c h  t b e  W ays id e 
R o' v olutl on  p la c s d 


J#\a  Chapter  ©T  the  Daughters 
hero  qtves  us  the  history  of 
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Old  Town  Bridge 

Foot  Bridge  and  Ferry  until  a  cart  bridge  in  161|3 
First  Frame  Bridge  in  Fiddles ex  County 
First  Four-arch  Bridge  in  Fas 3. 

Over  this  the  Indians  wars  fenced  in  King  Philip’s 
invasion. 

Washington  crossed  here 


T  r\ 


Near  here  are  buried,  James  Hosmer 


ing  through  town. 


John 


Jam es,  8 amu el  Potter, 


Daniel  Corny,  Joseph  But  trick,  David  Curry,  Jo si ah  wheeler, 
William.  Hayward  and  others  of  Concord  who  were  slain  by  the 
Indians  April  21,  1676,  while 'going  to  assist  the  settlers  of 


udbury . 


Erected  by  Wayside  Inn  Chapter  D.  /*  .R.  Oct.  Jf3  1908. 


These  men 
House  which 


were  killed  on  their  way 
s  our  next  step.  You.  may 


to  the  Haynes  Garrison 
have  to  use  your  blunder 


bus  or  flintlock  if  you  hear  any  varwboops  from  any  lurking 
Indians,  so  be  prepared.  They  attacked  the  town  on  April  21, 
1676,  during  King  Philips  var  and  the  nearby  settlers  took  re¬ 
fuge  in  Deacon  John  Haynes  garrison  house,  with  its  brick-lined 
walls,  on  Water  Row. 

The  Indians  stole  a  cart  filled  with  flax  from  a  neighboring 
barn,  and  setting  it  on  fire,  rolled  it  down  the  hill.  They 
hoped  to  set  the  thatched  roof  on  fire,  but  hit  a  stump  and  over¬ 
turned.  If  the  settlers  had  been  forced  out  into  the  open,  they 
would  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  larger  number  of  savages. 

They  held  the  attack  of  Philip’s  men  and  help  arrived  from  Water- 
town  later  in  the  day.  Twelve  men  coming  to  help  from  Concord 
were  slain  on  the  meadows  before  they  reached  the  garrison  house 
and  these  were  the  ones  who  were  buried  by  the  bridge  the  next 
day.  The  D.A.R.  marker  is  in  fronc  of  the  cellar  hole  of  the 
garrison  house  and  tells  of  attack. 


Site  of  the  Haynes  Garrison  House 
Herne  of  Deacon  John  Haynes 
Here  the  settlers  by  their  brave  defense 
Helped  save  the  town,  when  the  Indians  tried  to 
destroy  Sudbury  lfi-21  Apr.  1676 
Erected  by  the  v ay side  Inn  Chapter  D.A.R.  Oct.  1922. 

We  will  trot  back  to  the  River  Road,  pass  the  Gravel  Pit 
locality,  which  once  was  discussed  as  a  possible  center  of  town, 
and  pause  to  read  the  D.A.R.  marker  in  commemoration  of  the  store 
houses  o.nd  training-field  at  Sandy  Kill  Plain-  Onf?  of*  these 
store-houses  was  afterward  used  as  a  cider-mil.I  ga  the  'rm.  Rice 
place  in  Sudbury, 

Mrs.  Nellie  Rick  Fiske  had  in  her  possession  a  paper,  given 
her  Revolutionary  ancestor  Samuel  Cuttim^  certifying  that  he 
worked  as  a  carpenter  on  the  old  government  storehouse. 

I  believe  thaw  I  have  read  that.  the  tiwe  of  the  Revolution 
a  great  deeJi^cf  powder  had  been  brought  £to<Tt  Concord  and  stored 
in  Sudbury,  If  the  British  had  known  the  powder*  was  here  the  bat¬ 
tle  might  have  been  fought  here  instead  or  Concord, 
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Training  Field 
Sandy  Hill  Plain 
Government  Store  House 
"Erected  by  the  Way aide  Chapter  D.A.R.  1914 


"The  State  Road  West,  oyer  which  W&  now  traveling,  was  not 
built  until  1^.1S«  ..  We  will  §wir\Q  dcvfvx  Cocfaituate  Road  and  turn 
on  to  Old  Connecticut  Near  this  marker (erected  by  the  Rice 

Descendants;  was  where  the  old  extension  of  Bridle  Point  Road  jcin- 
Connecticut  Path.  Tnis  is  where  Deacon  Edmund  Rice  leased 
the  Dunster  x'arm  in  vfaich  together  with  land  he  later  bought 

from  Mary  Axdell  and  Plil j.oriion  V/aale,  near  the  '‘sDrinQ:"  formed  the 
old  Rice  Horae s toad , 


0  e  oco'A  Edrou  n  d  Rice 

lorn  in  Buckinghamshire,  Eh glar^i  1591*.  Settled  in  Sudbury, 
I638.  Built  his  house  by  the  spring  near  this  spot.  Appoint¬ 
ed  to  apportion  land  1639 0  Deputy  to  the  Goner al  Court. 
Magistrate  1641.  Selectman  164::  aftd  following  years.  A 
petitioner  for  the  incorporation  of  Marlborough  165>6  where 
he  died  May  3rd,  1663#  His  grave  is  in  Way land.  Erected  by 
Descendants  Sept.  13,  1913. 

Our  last  stop  is  Stone1 s  Bridge,  where  we  will  end  our  saddle 
weary  journey,  and  depart  in  peace.  The  bridge  received  its  name 
not  from  its  material  but  from  the  fact  that  John  Stone  owned  all 
the  land  in  the  vicinity.  He  left  Sudbury  and  pushed  on  into  the 
wilderness  in  1646,  and  built  his  house  across  the  river  where  he 
found  rich  pasturage  near  the  spring,  a  few  rods  from  the  present 
bridge.  He  was  the  first  white  man  to  settle  on  Framingham  soil 
but  was  known  as  a  "Sudbury  outdweller"  as  he  continued  to  attend 
church  and  town  meetings  in  Sudbury,  Framingham  not  being  settled 
until  1700. 

Originally  the  site  of  an  old  Indian  fordway,  it  was  the  firr 
bridge  in  Framingham.  It  was  a  horse  bridge  across  the  Sudbury 
River  until  1674  when  Samuel  How,  of  Wayside  Inn  family,  built  a 
cart  bridge  to  replace  it,  which  he  was  allowed  to  run  as  a  toll 
bridge  till  "some  disbursement"  be  made  of  his  expenses.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  brochure  of  the  Framingham  Historical  Society,  the 
present  four-arched  stone  structure  was  built  in  1722,  known  cben 
as  the  "New  Bridge".  There  was  no  mortar  used  being  entirely  dry- 
laid,  each  stone  fitted  one  on  top  of  another  and  it  has  ne^er 
been  grouted.  In  that  terrible  winter  of  1776,  after  the  fall  of 
Ticonderoga,  Gen.  Knox  brought  the  cannon  captured  there,  bo  Bos¬ 
ton,  00  46  heavily  noaded  sleds  drawn  by  86'  .yokes  of  oxen.-  He 
struggled  down  thru  Springfield  to  Framin&ha/n  With  Rig  cannon  trai  , 
He  was  to  have  coreG  thru  Marlboro  on  the  Post  Rood  ana  continue  on 
this  Road  fco  Beaton  hut  scouts  from  SoutbD&rc  reported,  -chat  the 
British  Were  planning  to  intercept  thorn  Of*  this  route.  So  they 
showed  the  tiers  a  byroad  unknown  to  the  froiirv  Payviile 

thru  the  vtcods  to  Nixon  Road.  Durirg  tho  atop  in  Framingham  the 
train  parked  along  Bel  nap  Road,  the  Xi«6  probably  beginning  at  the 
Pike-Iia/£h  house  e^d  extending  alon^  part  of  Edge  1 1  Road  and  Brock 
Street.  Presh  oxen  and  drivers  met  ^  from  A  at  each  town 

the 
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to  relive  those  coding  on*  Tradition  states  that  Stone’s  Bridge 
was  the  only  one  in  the  vicinity  strong  enough  to  carry  the 
heavily  loaded  train,  sc  in.  passed  over  this  bridge,  down  the 
Old  Connecticut  Path  p&st  the  marker  at  Five  Paths,  Vayland, 
erected  by  Commonwealth  of  Mas se tvts  in  1927  to  commemorate 
this  event  and.  theme  to  Cambridge,. 

(General  Kftox  delivered  thu  train  to  GPfterod  Washington  in 
time  to  forcj©  the  BrSttsh  to  evacuate  Boston.  So  Stone’s  Bridge 
contributed  its  bit  tc  American  history  the  preservation  of 

Boston. 

The  Wayside  Inn  Chapter  ,D«  A  f.  R.  together  with  other  organisa¬ 
tions  in  various  towns.,  also  did  its  bit  during  the  recent  success¬ 
ful  struggle  tc  preserve  the  bridge.  Ih-e  state  has  appropriated 
$187,000  for  construction  of  a  new  bridge  to  bypass  the  present 
one  so  this  will  be  left,  for  future  generations  to  appreciate, 
also,  as  we  do. 

Perhaps  at  some  time,  the  different  organizations  may  unite 
to  erect  a  marker  of  some  kind  on  this  spot,  to  commemorate 
Stone’s  Bridge. 

Margaret  Bent  Morrell 
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Suggestions  to  Teachers  and  Girl  Scout  Leaders  from  the  "Heritage 

Hike"  Committee  for  Trayland 


Let’s  imagine  we  are  back  in  the  1600’s  a  few  years  after 
Sudbury  plantation  was  settled  in  1638.  He  are  going  to  start 
our  trip  from  the  present  location  of  the  Weston  and  Wayland 
Corner  on  Old  Connecticut  Path. 

Some  of  you  may  have  just  ridden  up  from  Watertown  where 
the  Sudbury  plan  of  settlement  originated,  over  the  early  Indian 
trail,  the  Old  Connecticut  Path,  At  this  time  it  was  the  only 
connecting  link  between  Sudbury  Plantation  and  the  seaboard. 

You  are  now  following  part  of  the  "Old  Watertown  Trail"  down  over 
the  present  Plain  Road  on  our  way  to  the  meeting  house  on  present 
Old  Sudbury  Road, 

A  group  of  settlers  had  come  directly  from  England  on  the 
ship  "Confidence"  to  found  the  plantation  and  others  had  come 
from  over-crowded  Watertown  which  had  been  previously  settled  in 
1630. 


Ho  doubt  you  are  on  horseback,  perhaps  on  a  pillion  behind 
your  better  half,  or  frantically  clutching  one  of  the  menfolk  on 
your  family  in  a  desperate  struggle  to  keep  your  seat  on  your 
fast  moving  horse.  You  do  not  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  paved  road 
but  are  jogging  along  a  narrow  rut  through  the  forest  just  wide 
enough  for  a  horse.  It’s  lucky  this  isn’t  winter  or  spring  when 
the  mud  might  bog  us  down, 

Sudbury  Plantation  is  a  frontier  town.  It  includes  the 
present  Sudbury,  Vayland  and  Maynard,  It  is  the  second  inland 
town  in  Massachusetts  away  from  tidewater,  the  first  one.  Con¬ 
cord,  having  been  settled  in  1635>  three  years  before  Sudbury. 
All  the  land  beyond  is  a  wild  dangerous  wilderness  uninhabited 
except  by  Indians  and  fierce  untamed  animals.  If  any  bears  come 
within  sight,  keep  your  flintlocks  ready  but  do  not  fire  at  them 
unless  necessary  as  a  wounded  bear  is  most  dangerous.  They  will 
probably  be  more  scared  of  you  than  you  are  of  them  and  will 
crash  away  into  the  thicets.  Let’s  hope  so  anyway. 

The  old  road  by  the  mill  has  been  discontinued  now,  but  as 
we  go  over  Whales  Bridge  we  can  see  the  spot  where  the  dam  pens 
the  rushing  waters  that  turned  the  busy  wheel  of  the  Cakebread 
Mill.  Invariably,  the  first  industry  in  any  new  settlement  was 
a  grist  mill  to  "grind  the  town’s  corn"  as  the  old  records  ex¬ 
pressed  it.  Thomas  Cakebread  built  the  original  one  in  this 
town  in  the  spring  of  1639*  down  by  the  old  mill  pond.  He  lived 
but  a  short  time  after  this  and  his  widow  Sarah  married  John 
Grout,  an  old  neighbor  in  former  Watertown  days,  and  so  the 
-Grout  family  became  our  first  industrialists,  running  the  mill 
for  generations  as  time  will  show. 


It  would  not  be  seemly  for  us  to  loiter  by  the  '’ordinary”, 
so  we  will  hurry  past,  as  we  reach  the  corner  of  Bow  Road.  Some 
of  the  men  are  inclined,  not  wisely  but  to|\well,  to  stop  here. 
John  Parmenter  built  his  tavern  or  "ordinary'  here  in  1635  and 
the  land  will  remain  in  the  Parmenter  family  for  many  generations 
long  after  the  tavern  is  gone. 

A  law  has  been  passed  in  1635*  that  all  houses  in  new 
Massachusetts  settlements  must  be  built  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  meeting  house,  which  is  also  used  as  a  fort,  as  protection 
from  the  Indians.  So  the  houses  have  been  built  in  a  small 
radius  along  the  three  principal  streets,  which  form  what  is 
known  as  the  "Highway”.  Some  of  the  old  roads  have  been  discon¬ 
tinued  so  we  cannot  follow  them  but  in  general,  the  "old  Water- 
town  Trail”  came  over  Plain  Road  and  Clay  Pit  Hill  Road,  then 
followed  along  behind  the  present  Glezen  Lane  by  the  southern 
edge  of  Baldwin's  Pond  to  the  four-arched  bridge.  The  Mill  Road 
connecting  the  old  mill  with  the  Parmenter  tavern  continues  along 
Bow  Road  and  winds  up  past  the  meeting  house  on  Old  Sudbury  Road 
to  the  four-arched  bridge.  The  lower  end  of  Old  Sudbury  Road 
from  Bow  Road  to  the  present  railroad  station  was  not  built  until 
1771. 


3ridle  Point  Road,  now  discontinued,  started  from  a  point 
on  present  Concord  Road  below  the  Parmenter  "ordinary"  and  then 
ran  across  the  fields  and  then  beside  the  present  Heard  house, 
along  Bramen  ridge,  across  Millbrook  and  in  back  of  the  present 
Jr.  High  School  and  Sandy  Burr  Golf  Club  to  the  home  of  the  first 
minister.  Rev.  Edmund  Brown,  on  "Timber  Neck”.  It  was  extended 
to  Edmund  Lice  home  near  the  "Spring"  in  1643*  ending  on  Old 
Connecticut  Path, 

The  settlers  were  each  given  to  6  acr  o-s  Tor  a  houselot 
and  the  grassy  meadow  land  along  the  river  was  owned  as  joint 
property  for  cow  commons.  Most  of  the  houses  were  small,  crudely 
built  temporary  affairs  with  steep  thatched  roofs,  one  story  and 
a  loft  overhead  to  store  corn  and  the  children.  Many  of  them 
were  erected  under  the  sheltering  banks  of  upland  near  the  meet¬ 
ing  house  and  along  Bow  Road.  Among  these  were  the  first  homes 
of  the  Blanford,  Taynter,  Griffin,  Rice,  Maynard,  Loker,  Joslin, 
Haynes,  Goodnow,  Brown,  Bent,  w0ods  and  Parmenter  families.  Well 
here  we  are  at  the  meeting  house.  John  Butler  contracted  to  buil 
the  first  one  for  6  pounds  and  it  was  raised  in  1643.  An  in¬ 
scribed  stone  now  marks  the  spot  where  it  stood  in  the  old  bury¬ 
ing  ground  of  the  North  Cemetery.  It  was  a  small  rough  20  x  30 
building  with  a  thatched  roof  and  a  dirt  floor.  It  was  two  years 
before  it  had  pews,  the  men  then  sitting  on  one  side  of  the  un¬ 
heated  room  and  the  women  on  the  other.  The  men  bring  their 
dogs  to  act  as  foot-warmers  while  the  women  thrust  their  feet 
into  bags  made  of  wolf  skins.  These  are  nailed  to  the  front  of 
the  rough  board  benches  without  backs  which  form  the  pews. 

A  tithing  man  is  ready  with  his  long  six-foot  pole  to  dis¬ 
turb  any  peaceful  slumbers.  This  has  a  knob  of  wood  on  one  end 
and  a  foxtail  which  tickles  on  the  other.  Host  of  the  day,  on 
Sunday,  is  spent  in  church  as  services  last  for  hours  in  both 
morning  and  afternoon  sessions. 
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This  meeting  house  had  to  be  replaced  by  a  larger  one  in 
1654  and  a  watch  tower  was  added  on  the  back  and  it  was  later 
surrounded  by  a  stockade  of  logs,  as  defense  against  the  Indians 
The  third  meeting  house,  built  here  in  1687  by  Deacon  John  Iiayne 
added  a  second  story  with  gables  to  store  the  town’s  gunpowder 
over  the  heads  of  the  pious  people.*  The  town  stocks  are  out  in 
front  of  the  meeting  house. 

With  the  passing  of  time  the  people,  who  had  settled  across 
the  Sudbury  River,  found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  reach  the 
meeting  house  in  time  of  spring  flood  and  in  winter’s  snow  and 
ice.  No  one  would  even  dream  of  staying  home.  Dissension 
arose  and  it  was  voted  to  have  a  meeting  house  on  each  side  of 
the  river  in  East  Precinct,  now  Wayland,  and  West  PreafouftSp 
Sudbury . 

The  timbers  of  this  one,  on  the  east  side,  were  moved  to 
the  present  center  of  Wayland  in  1725  and  another  meeting  house, 
a  plain,tsoon  weather-beaten  structure,  without  tower  or  chimney, 
was  erected  on  the  old  common  just  south  of  the  present  Collins 
Market,  Back  of  the  pulpit  window  was  a  large  sycamore  tree 
that  towered  high  above  it.  In  front  was  the  mounting  stone. 
Beside  it,  where  it  could  be  nearby,  was  the  nPound,r  for  stray 
animals . 

When  the  present  Unitarian  Church  was  built  in  1815*  the 
old  meeting  house  was  sold  to  Jonathan  Heard  and  Luther  Gleason, 
Sr,,  taken  apart  and  moved  across  the  square  into  the  church¬ 
yard.  It  was  made  into  a  dwelling  house,  store  and  Town  Hall 
and  became  the  Old  Green  Store  and  later  the  old  Bullard  House  ► 
now  Vinsonhalers . 

We  will  move  along  up  to  the  four-arch  bridge,  so  start  up 
your  ho.rses  and  hold  on  tight.  This  is  the  site  of  the  first 
bridge  built  in  the  town  by  the  English,  probably  a  foot  bridge 
mentioned  in  1641*  Thomas  Noyes  ran  a  ferry,  also  here,  across 
the  river  in  1642.  Ambrose  Leach  built  a  cart  bridge  here  in 
1643*  which  was  replaced  by  a  new  cart  bridge  in  1661  by  Peter 
Bent.  The  original  bridge  at  this  spot  is  said  to  be  the  first 
one  of  the  frame  type  bridge  in  Middlesex  County.  New  bridges 
were  built  to  replace  this  in  1717  and  again  in  1729  and  1791. 
The  present  bridge  was  constructed  by  William  Russell  with  ston^ 
arches  for  f500. 

The  marker  which  the  Wayside  Inn  Chapter  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  placed  here  gives  us  the  history  of 
the  bridge. 


’’Old  Town  Bridge” 

Foot  Bridge  and  Ferry  until  a  cart  bridge  in  1643 

First  Frame  Bridge  in  Middlesex  County 

First  four-arch  Bridge  in  Massachusetts 

Over  this  the  Indians  were  forced  in  King  Philip’s 

invasion 

Washington  crossed  here  in  passing  through  toxro 

Near  here  are  bur'ifetU— - men  from  Concord  who  were 

slain  by  the  Indians  April  21,  1676  while  going  to 
assist  the  settlers  of  Sudbury. 

Erected  by  Wayside  Inn  Chapter  D.A.R.  Oct.  4,  190 
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These  men  were  killed  on  their  way  to  the  Haynes  G-arrison 
House  which  is  our  next  stop.  You  may  have  to  use  your  flint¬ 
lock  if  you  hear  any  warhoope  from  any  lurking  Indians  so  be 
prepared.  They  attacked  the  town  on  April  21,  16 76,  during  the 
King  Philip  i'ar  and  the  nearby  settlers  took  refuge  in  Deacon 
John  Haynes1  garrison  house,  with  its  brick-lined  walls,  on 
Water  Row. 

The  Indians  stole  a  cart  filled  with  flax  from  a  neighboring 
barn  and,  setting  it  on  fire,  rolled  it  down  the  hill.  They 
hoped  to  set  the  thatched  roof  on  fire,  but  it  hit  a  stump  and 
overturned.  If  the  settlers  had  been  forced  out  into  the  open 
they  would  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  larger  number  of  savagec 
They  held  the  attack  of  Philip’s  men  and  help  arrived  from  Water- 
town  later  in  the  day.  Twelve  men  coming  to  help  from  Concord 
were  slain  on  the  meadow  before  they  reached  the  garrison  house 
and  these  were  the  ones  who  were  buried  by  the  bridge  the  next 
day.  The  D.A.R,  marker  is  in  front  of  the  cellar  hole  of  the 
garrison  house  and  tells  of  the  attack.  (To  get  to  this  site, 
go  up  Old  Sudbury  Road,  cross  the  new  bridge  on  R%.  27  and  take 
the  next  road  on  the  right  which  is  Water  Row.  A  short  way  up 
the  road  on  the  left  side  you  will  see  a  Walpole  fence  marking 
a  small  area.  The  marker  is  in  the  fenced-in  area.  Beware  an 
old  uncovered  well  right  near  the  marker  -  on  the  left  side  of 
the  area. ) 

The  marker  here  states: 

Site  of  tbe  Haynes  Garrison  House 

Home  of  Deacon  John  Haynes 

Here  the  settlers  by  their  brave  defense 

helped  save  the  town  when  the  Indians  tried 

to  destroy  Sudbury  18  -  21  April  1676. 

Leaving  there  head  south  and  cross  Old  Sudbury  Road  onto 
River  Road.  About  eight  tenths  of  a  mile  down  River  Road  on 
the  left  you  will  see  a  large  stone  marker  in  which  they  stored 
powder  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  At  the  time  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  a  great  deal  of  powder  had  been  brought  from  Concord  and 
stored  in  Sudbury.  If  tbe  British  had  known  the  powder  was 
here  the  battle  might  have  been  fought  here  instead  of  at  Concorc 
The  marker  states: 

1720 

Training  Field 
Sandy  Hill  Plain 
Government  Store  House 
Erected  by  Wayside  Inn  Chapter  D.A.R.  1914 

Every  old  town  had  its  men  train  in  militia  units  and  there* 
fore  had  to  have  a  place  for  the  training  -  hence  Sandy  Hill 
Plain  was  a  good  big  open  area  for  this  type  of  training. 

Now  let's  go  doT*m  State  Road  to  the  center  of  town •  You  kn( 
Collin  3  Market  was  once  the  town  hall.  Odd  Fellows  Hall  was  th< 
old  academy  of  the  town  -  children  of  well-to-do  families  attend¬ 
ed  from  surrounding  towns.  The  beautiful  old  church,  Unitarian, 
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was  built  by  the  town  in  the  early  1800’s.  Its  bell  is  a  real 
Paul  Revere  bell  -  it  is  one  of  only  about  forty  left  in  use 
today.  And  you  might  visit  the  library  -  one  of  the  earliest 
tax-supported  libraries  in  the  country.  There  you  will  see  a 
portrai  t  of  Lydia  Maria  Childs  who  wrote  ’’Over  the  River  and 
Through  the  Woods'5  and  as  early  as  1826  was  editor  of  one  of  the 
first  children’s  magazines,  '’Juvenile  Miscellany".  She  lived 
for  some  time  on  Old  Sudbury  Road  in  Wayland. 

Now  let’s  go  down  Cochituate  Road  to  five  Paths  -  there  are 
just  four  roads  now  at  that  intersection  but  there  used  to  be 
one  more  -  a  path  leading  from  there  to  the  river.  Old  Connecti¬ 
cut  Path  was  really  the  old  route  to  Connecticut  -  used  by 
early  settlers  as  well  as  Indians.  There  is  a  marker  here  put 
up  by  the  state  to  commemorate  the  event  of  General  Knox  using 
this  road  to  bring  his  cannon  train  to  Cambridge. 

The  next  stop  is  Stone’s  Bridge.  The  bridge  received  its 
name  not  from  its  material  but  from  the  fact  that  John  Stone 
owned  all  the  land  in  the  vicinity.  lie  left  Sudbury  and  pushed 
on  into  the  wilderness  in  1646  and  built  his  bouse  across  the 
river  where  he  found  rich  pasturage  near  the  spring,  a  few  rods 
from  the  present  bridge.  He  was  the  first  white  man  to  settle 
on  Framingham  soil  but  was  known  as  a  "Sudbury  outdweller"  as 
he  continued  to  attend  church  and  town  meeting  in  Sudbury,  Fra¬ 
mingham  not  being  settled  until  1700. 

Originally  the  site  of  an  old  Indian  fordway,  it  was  the 
first  bridge  in  Framingham.  It  was  a  horse  bridge  across  the 
Sudbury  River  until  1674  when  Samual  How  of  Wayside  Inn  Family 
built  a  cart  bridge  to  replace  it.  He  was  allowed  to  run  this 
as  a  toll  bridge  until  "some  disbursement"  be  made  of  his  ex¬ 
penses.  According  to  the  brochure  of  the  Framingham  Historical 
Society,  the  present  four-arched  stone  structure  was  built  in 
1722,  known  then  as  the  "New  Bridge".  There  was  no  mortar  used, 
being  entirely  dry-laid,  each  stone  fitted  one  on  top  of  another 
and  it  has  never  been  grouted.  In  the  terrible  winter  of  1776, 
after  the  fall  of  Ticonderoga,  General  Knox  brought  the  cannon 
captured  there  to  Boston  on  40  heavily  loaded  sleds,  drawn  by 
80  yokes  of  oxen.  He  struggled  down  through  Springfield  to 
Framingham  with  his  cannon  train.  He  was  to  have  come  through 
Marlboro  on  the  Post  Road  and  continue  on  this  road  to  Boston 
but  scouts  from  Southboro  reported  that  the  British  were  planning 
to  intercept  them  on  this  route.  So,  they  showed  the  officers 
a  by-road,  unknown  to  the  enemy,  from  Fayville  through  the  -woods 
to  Framingham  and  the  bridge.  Tradition  states  that  Stone’s 
Bridge  was  the  only  one  in  the  vicinity  strong  enough  to  carry 
the  heavily  loaded  train,  so  it  passed  over  this  very  bridge, 
doi^n  Old  Connecticut  Path,  past  where  the  marker  is  at  Five  Paths 
and  on  to  Cambridge.  General  Knox  delivered  the  train  to 
General  V/ashington  in  time  to  force  the  British  to  evacuate  Bos¬ 
ton.  So  -  Stone’s  Bridge  contributed  its  bit  to  American  History 
and  the  preservation  of  Boston. 

Mrs.  Draper  at  the  Wayland  Historical  Society  (open  Tuesdays 
from  2  to  4  p.Fi. )  has  given  me  this  information  to  pass  on  to 
the  Girl  Scouts.  Much  of  the  above,  I  copied  from  a  paper  writ- 


•  *  \  l 


■  . 

.  V.-  ' 
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T— 


ten  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Morrell  and  given  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Historical  Society, 

With  ray  own  sraall  troop  of  Girl  Scounts,  we  have  been  to 
the  site  of  the  first  meeting  house,  the  old  four-arched  bridge 
and  the  Haynes  garrison  house  area  -  reading  the  description 
at  each  place  rifht  from  this  paper  and  the  girls  have  been 
interested.  We  plan  to  do  the  other  points  of  interest  soon  - 
they  are  looking  forward  to  see  more. 

Good  luck  in  your  history  hunting  and  hikingiJ 
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1633 


Nov.  20, 


1637 

1637 

1638 
I638 


Sept.  4> 
1640 
X61+.0 
1642 
1643 


1646 

1649 

1649 

1650 
1650 


1653 

1663 

1664 

1675 

July  27, 

Aug.  7, 

Mar.  10, 
Apr.  21, 

1676 


1676 

1677 

1680  -  1 


Cl! 


1637 


1639 


Connecticut  Path  travelled  westward  by  John  Oldham 
seeking  settlement  (p.  4) 

Petition  made  to  Colonial  Court  for  company  to  movo 
westward,  tboir  motive  for  the  movo  being 
"straightness  of  accomodation  and  want  of  more 
me  ado  v. 11  (r 3) 


Indii 


in 


ICarto  (Goodman)"  (land 
Concord.)  (p,  4) 
cticut  Path  to  found 


and 
Co  one 


Six 


One 


Land  purchased  rrom 

bordered  Sudbury  Liver 
Thomas  Hooker  travelled  01; 

Connecticut  (p.  4) 

First  settlements  in  Way  land  (Sudbury)  made  by  Puri¬ 
tans  from  Watertown.  (p.  5) 

Early  farm  land  grant  near  Lake  Cochituate  made  to 

Capt.  William  Jennison  of  Watertown  for  services 
rendered  in  Pequot  War.  (p.  5) 

Sudbury  incorporated  by  Colonial  Court  (p.  6) 

Two  later  land  grants  made  to  colony  (p.  5) 

Sudbury  Congregational  Church  organized  (p.  6) 

John  Rutter  built  first  log  meeting  house  (pp.7;31) 
First  bridge  in  Middlesex  County  was  the  Old  Town 
Bridge  (Cartbridge)  built  on  river  by  Timothy 
Hawkins  (p.  10);  First  town  meeting  house  erected 
in  Sudbury  by  John  Rutter  (p.  7) 
acres  granted  to  Richard  Sanger  in  return  for 
four  years  of  smithing  (p.  11) 
of  two  additional  grants,  completing  Wayland’s 
present  size  (p.  5) 

Another  cartbridge  built  over  the  river  by  Timothy 
Hawkins  (p.  10) 

Westward  movement  indicated  at  this  time;  Walter 
Haynes  one  of  first  settlers  (p.  9) 

First  white  man 1 s  habitation  probably  erected  near 
Dudley  Pond  (p.  38)  by  Edmund  Rice.  (see 
descrip.,  p.  38) 

Town  voted  new  meeting  house  to  be  erected  (p.  11) 
Grant  made  to  Mr.  Stearns  (blacksmith)  of  timber  land 
for  wood  and  coal  for  forgo  (p.  11) 

Town  considered  building  school 
King  Philip’s  War  began  (p.  12) 

1675  Capt.  Hutchinson  sets  out  on  ill-fated  expedition  to 

defeat  King  Philip  (p.  13) 

1675  Help  arrives  for  ambushed  expedition  under 

Capt.  Hutchinson,  (p.  13 ) 

1676  King  Philip’s  first  attack  on  Sudbury,  (p.  14) 

1676  First  actual  battle  against  King  Philip’s  forces  in 

Sudbury  (p.  14);  settlers  slain,  (p.  17  and  p.19) 
Earliest  date  to  be  found  on  three  huge  gravestones, 
possibly  marking  graves  of  victims  of  King 
Philip’s  War.  (pp.  8,9);  End  of  King  Philip’s 
War  in  Sudbury  (p.  19) 

French  and  Indian  Wars  break  out  (p.  19  ) 

Erection  of  a  saw  mill  (p.  19) 

.700 _ Children^ taught  by_  two  jwqmen  _and  Jar.  Thomas__ Walker 

TJhro n oTogy““an d~TTme lTn c  prepared  and  added  by  HET. 
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1687 

1690 

1690 

1700 

1702 

1720 

1722 

1724 

1725 


1730 

1732 

1745 

1748 

1755 

1762 

1764 

1765 

1775 

Apr.  19,  1775 

Juno  17,  1775 
Mar.  17,  1776 

Juno  25,  1778 

Jan.  1779 
1779-1808 

Apr.  10,  1780 


Erection  of  third  mooting  Uouss  (p.  19) 

Sir  William  I'aippp  of  Sudbury  marched  unsuccessfully 
on  Quebec,  (p.  20) 

No  stated  school,  but  buy  voiaon  (one  on 


.eh  aide  of 


the  Sudbury  river)  taught  reading  and  spelling. 


Laws 


am 
regard  ini 


‘O 

and 


schooling 


ciphering  (p. 11) 
enacted  in 


Sudbury  and  whose 
considered  bewitched 


Mr.  Walker  taught  writing 
provision  for 
Sudbury  (p.  11  and  p,  21) 

Law  providing  for  school  bouse  at  Sudbury  Center, 
passed.  (p.  21) 

Reverend  Mr.  Paris,  who  taught  in 
eleven-year  old  daughter  was 
in  Salem,  died  in  Sudbury.  (p.  20) 

Third  meeting  house  erected,  (p.  50) 

Several  Sudbury  soldiers  join  expedition  against 
Abenaki  Indians  in  Maine,  (p.  22) 

Town  voted  each  precinct  to  build  its  own  schoolbouse 
(p.ll),  and  primary  attention  of  town  turned  to 
developing  education  and  the  schools.  (p.  2l\.); 
church  still  strongest  single  influence  in 
town  (p.  11) 

Monument  raised  to  victims  of  King  Philip’s  War  (p,l6) 
Town  majority  voted  to  divide  church  into  two  churches 
one  for  either  side  of  the  river  (p.  21) 

Sudbury  men  join  in  capture  of  Port  at  Louishurg, 

French  stronghold  on  Cape  Breton  Island.  (p,  22) 
English  and  French  both  claim  Ohio  Valley  and  Sudbury 
mon  in^volvod  in  new  outbreak  of  French  and 
Indian  War.  (pp.  23-2 4) 

Col.  Josiah  Brown  led  regiment  into  Canada  for 
British  colonists  (pp.  23-24) 

Suitable  house  as  a  workhouse  to  keep  idle  persons  in 
town  working  (p.  23);  also,  to  establish  a  hos¬ 
pital,  or  "pest-house"  tc  prevent  spread  of 
small-pox.  (p.  23) 

Sugar  Act  passed,  (p.  2hr) 

Stamp  Act  passed,  (p«  24)5  and,  Sudbury  people 
aroused’  (p.  2 4) 

Sudbury  citizen.  Col,  Josiah  Brown,  partic-ipatos  in 
battle  over  Crown  Point  on  Lake  Champlain,  in 
Revolutionary  War.  (pp.  23,  24) 
a.m.,  Sudbury  citizens  respond  to  call  to  duty  as 
"shot  heard ’round  the  world"  in  march  to  Concord 
at  beginning  of  Revolution  took  place,  (p#  25) 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  (p.  26) 

British  evacuate  Boston  after  seige  in  which  Sudbury 
mon  participated  (pp.  26-27) 

Petition  presented  by  John  Tilton  to  separate  Sudbury 
into  two  town 3 ,  West  Sudbury  and  East  Sudbury 
(Way land) .  (p.  28) 

Committee  formed  to  oppose  division  of  Sudbury.  (p.2o; 
East  Sudbury  continued  to  develop;  fivo  brick  school 
bouses  built.  (p.  29) 

Sudbury  suffered  growing  pains  (p.  27),  divided  and 
passed  by  General  Court  into  two  towns  (p.28); 
Wayland  was  then  known  as  East  Sudbury (p. 29)  and 
two  towns  formed;  Sudbury  and  Wayland  (East 
Sudbury).  (p*  5D 
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1796 

1310-1813 

Feb.  11,'  1G02  • 
*  *v..  *•. 

1810  **  **t? 


led  founding  of 

J-*U  . 

olj1; 


East  Sudbury 


1810 

1812  '  . 

18:14  .4".  ■.... 

■ 

Juno  1,  l8ll| 


. ,  *>*• 


M  : 


1814 


.**  'pr 


Jan.  25,  1815 


1823 


Reverend  Josiah  Bridg 

Social  Library,  the  first  Free  Public  Library 
in  I  las  s  a  c  hu  s  e  t 1 3  ( p .  38 ) 

Pastorate  of  Reverend  J 00 1  Footer,  First  Parish 
C bur c h ,  Uni t ar ion.  { p .  33) 

Lydia  Maria  (nco  Francis )  Child  born  in  Medford, 

3  Massachusetts.  (p.  l\0)  V. 

Reverend  Edmund  Sears  born  in  Sandisf ield, 
Massachusetts.  (p.  34)  ■ 

Way land  (East  Sudbury)  had  copulation  of  824.  (p.  30) 
War  of  1812.  (p.  30)  4  •  •  ‘  : 

Bell  of  First  Parish  Church,  Unitarian,  forged  by 
Paul  Revere.  •■•.;=  (p.  31) 

Construction  ( “Raising  Bee” )  begun  on  First  Parish 
Church,  Unitarian" (p.  37) (fourth  and  present 
■•  church  erected  in  Wayland).  (p.  31) 

Lydia  Maria  (Francis)  Child  wont  to  Norridgewock, 
Maine,  to  live  with. her  sister  and  read  novel 
"Waverly"  (p.  41)  and  was  inspired  to  want  to 
write  a  novel  herself.  (p.  4D 
First  Parish  Church,  Unitarian,  erected  and  then 

dedicated  and  Reverend  John  B.  Wight  ordained 
at  same  services  (p.  22,  32);  and,  church 
unheated.  (p.  32) 

Lydia  Maria  (Francis)  Child  published  first  book. 


1625 

1826 

1828 

Oct.  24,  1828 

1828 


May  2,  1828 

1830 


1830 

1631 

1832 

1833 


1834 

1835 


H0B0MEK.  (p.  41) 

Liberal  Reverend  Wight  changes  from  Calvinistic  to 
Unitarian  faith.  (p.  33) 

Lydia  Maria  (Francis)  Child  began  publishing  a  maga¬ 
zine,  "Juvenile  Miscellany",  first  periodical 
for  children  in  English.  (p.  41) 

Lydia  Maria  Francis  and  Devid  Lee  Child,  a  lawyer  in 
Boston,  wore  married.  (p.  4^ ) 

Heat  and  chimney  installed  in  First  Parish  Church, 
Unitarian,  (p.  33) 

Eighteen  persons  decide  from  liberal  First  Parish 

Church,  Unitarian,  and  form  Evengelical  Trini¬ 
tarian  Society,  Congregational  Church  paid  for 
by  subscription.  (p.  33) 

Trinitarian  ChupoJ  dedicated  (p.  33 )>  and  four  days 
later  no  bill  was  left  unpaid.'  (p.  33) 

Two  rooms  made  in  First  Parish  Church,  Unitarian,  by 
flooring  between  galleries,  and  old  pulpit 
removed.  (p.  31) 

Small  shoe-manufacturing  industry  started  in  Cochi- 
tuate  by  William  and  James  A.  Bent  (p.  38) 

Edmund  Sears  entered  sophomore  class  of  Union  College 
Schenectady  (p.  34) 

Charitable  Library  consisted  of  300  volumes.  (p.  37) 

Lydia  Maria  Child  publishes  anti-slavery  tract,  "An 
Appeal  in  Behalf  of  That  Class  of  Americans 
Called  Africans",  (p.  l\.l ) 

Reverend  Sears  graduated  from  Union  College  (p.  34Q  ) 

Wayland  made  official  name  of  town,  instead  of  East 
Sudbury.  (pp.  29;  5D  Trinitarian  Chapel 
dedicated  and  completely  paid  for  (p.  33) 
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1837  ; 
1837  f  l 
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verond  ’  John  B.  Wight  served  as  minister  of  First 
Parish  Church*  Unitarian  (p .  3d) 
irty-onc  men*  fifteen  women,  employed  in  Cochi- 

oV 


truate  shoe  industry.  (p.  30) 

.  Reverend  Edmund  Soars  graduated  from  Cambridge 
' U  Divinity  School.^  (p,  34) 

Fob.  20,  "1C38 '^Hcverend  £;«  Sears  was  ordained  in  First  Parish  Church, 
..  ,v  Unitarian.  (p.  3b  ) 


1839 . 


A'.  •■>**•$  %■«..•>*• 


Reverend  F 


U/J  • 


C!fv 


d?s  became  pastor  of 


the 


First 


'arisb 


1039 


Church ,  Unit ar i an .  *  ( p .  34 ) 

.  .  Way  land  Academy,  a  private  school,  was  opened;  vocal, 

'  *-s> instrumental  music  and  languages  taught  (p.  30 ) 
184,0  is '?o*.ad  The  Childs  were  active  in  the  abolitionist  movement, 

..■?  '  in  New  York,  where  she  edited  the  “Anti-Slavery 
0*  v  Standard”,  (p.  43 
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184.0  • 

1843 

1847 
1%7 

1848 

1848 

Aug.  1850 

1852 

1852 


1854 

June  15,  1856 
1859 
1859 

Apr.  22.  1861 

May  1,  1861 
lay,  1861 

1861 


--A  building,  housing  Town  Hall,  school  rooms,  and 
■f  ‘..4**  anterooms  for  town  use,  was  erected,  (p.  32) 

•‘-ip  Vy.  ( Collin *s  Market  .Building)  (p.  48) 

Reverend  Edmund  Sears  -left  Way land  to  serve  Unitarian 
; Church  in  Lancaster,  Massachusetts.  (p.  34) 

'  Libraries  of  sixty  (60)  volumes  each  wore  supplied  to 
school  districts,  (p.  37) 

Reverend  Scars  fell  and  damaged  further  his 
strength  (p.  38) 

State  legislature  authorized  the  establishment  and 

maintenance  of  public  libraries  by  taxation. ( p, 37) 
Roverend  Edmund  Sears  returned,  in  poor  health,  as 
pastor  of  the  First  Parish  Church,  Unitarian, 

Way land,  for  seventeen  years.  (p.  35) 

On  first  floor  of  Wayland 1  s  Town  Hall  ( Collin *s  Market) 
Wayland* s  library  was  first  established.  (p.  38) 
Wayland  Library  opened  for  delivery  of  books.  (p.  38) 
The  Childs  moved  to  Wayland  and  made  their  home 
there.  (p.  43) 

“It  Came  Upon  the  Midnight  Clear"  was  written  for 

Christmas  service  by  Edmund  H.  Sears,  pastor  dur¬ 
ing  second  pastorate  of  the  First  Parish  Church, 
Unitarian,  (p.  33);  and,  first  sung  in  the  lovely 
old  church.  (p.  34) 

Btgb  School  building  erected  (p.  30),  now  the 
Oddfellows  Hall.  (p.  3°) 

Reverend  Edmund  Sears  denounced  the  Fugitivo  Slave 
Law*  (p.  35  ) 

Reverend  Edmund  Sears  ■doo.lared  hiraself  in  the  anti- 
slavery  movement.  (p.  33)  _ 

Lydia  Maria  Child  offered  to  nurse  vw>  imprisoned 

John  Brown,  but  looked  after  his  family 9  instead, 
at  his  roqUes t,  (p.  43) 

First  war  meeting  held  in  Wayland  at  Unitarian  Church, 
and  committees  chosen  to  form  military  companies 
for  Civil  War.  (p„  44) 

Company  of  eighty  men  formed  to  take  part  in  Civil 
War .  ( p •  )  j  5  ) 

Wayland  ladies  formed  (Civil  War)  Soldiers*  Aid 

Society,  furnishing  hospital  and  camp  supplies. 

(p.  45) 

Resolution  unanimously  passed  to  pledge  lives  and 
property  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  (p.  45) 
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1861 


*»  \  •» 

So  c  i 


also  formed  (p.  45)  to  pro- 


{>  v.o,  families ♦  •  •  (p.  45)  ’• 

1862  Enthusiasm  in  Civil  War  waned  in  Way 

1864  jc$T- John  Goodonow,  la  at  surviving  prison 


a-£ 


■  w 


1865 

1866 

1871;  .. 
1875  ’>•' 


^lr.  . 

t  #> 

-  "D , 


men  and 


Soldiers*  Relief 

mo i; 0  e o rres p o nd 0  r ce  v  1 1 h  Wa y  1 •: md 1  s  Civil  War 
a old lorn ,  concerning  the ir  needs,  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  their 

families*  (p,  45) 

ay land.  (p.  47) 
oner  of  the  Revo- 

*4-s  lut  ionary  War  (in  Kiddle  sox  County)  was  living 

in  Way land  at  age  104  years,  (p,  47) 
kg ve rend  Edmund  Sears  retired  from  First  Parish  • 

.  ^  Church,  Unitarian;:..!  (p.  36) 

Reverend  Edmund  Sears'  called  from  retirement  to 
a  Weston  *s  >.:Unitarian  Church.  (p.  38). 

David  Child  died  in*Wayland.  ;^;(p.  43)  5 

*■ ' '  ^5;' Nine  shoe  factories. "employed  a  total  of  .431 
4  ‘  sixty  women  in  Cochituate.  (p.  39)  • 

1876  ''  ‘ .  After  fifteen  months’  'of  suffering.  Reverend  Edmund 

•  Soars  died. (pi" 38 ) 

Lydia  Maria  Childs  last  moral  and  religious  book 

was  published: ‘ASPIRATIONS  OF  THE  WORLD,  (p.43) 
Lydia  Maria  Child  begins  to  spend  winters  in 
Boston.  (p.  43) 

Second  Town  Hall  erected  and  Library  moved  into  it 
from  Collin* s  Market,  (pp.  38;48;49) 

Lydia  Maria  Child  died  suddenly  of  severe  heart 
attack.  (p.  44) 

Massachusetts  Central  Railroad  branch  made  through 
WTayland.  (p.  48) 

Library  moved  to  present  brick-structured 
location.  ( p.  38 ) 

First  Parish  Church,  Unitarian,  restored,  with 
original  galleries  and  pulpit.  (p*  31) 

Present  brick  library  built  beyond  railroad  tracks 
or.  Concord  Road.  (p,  49) 

Trinitarian  Church  destroyed  by  fire.  (p.  33) 

SECOND  BEYOND  THE  TIDE  written  as  Boston  University 
Masters  Thesis  by  Philip  Watson.  (p.  ii) 
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1877 

1878 

Oct.  20,  1880 

1881 

1892 

1898 

1900 

1922 

1949 
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Cemetery ( -i»*s  )  8,9  -  v 

Charitable  Library  37,38 
Charlestown,  Massachusetts  8,11,26 
Charlestown,  New  Hampshire  23 
Charters  24 
Chief (s )  22  : ' 

Chieftain(s)  15,17,19  . 

Child,  David  Lee  4l,4-3,47 
Child,  (Mrs.)  Lydia  Maria  35,4°, 

41 >42, 43,44,52 

Christ  6,7 
Christian(s)  13 
Christmas  33,36 
Christmas  Hymn  33,35,52 
Church  6,7,11,21,30,31,32,33,34, 
35,50,51,5 2 
Cities  39 
Civil  matters  23 
Civil  rights  43 
Civil  War  35,42,48,52 
Coal  12 
Cobbler  4^ 

Cochituate  30,38,39,4^,49,52,53 
Cochituate,Lake  or  Pond  4,5,6, 
38,49a 


Books  9, 24,29, 32, 34, 35, /4l-  *,4-3  Cochituate  Road  31,33,49a 
Boston  3,4, 8, 13, 14, 26*727,41,43,  Collin*s  Market  49,49a, 50 
48,4-9  Colonial  Court  3,6 

Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  48,49aColonial  Period  27,41 


Boston  Post  Road  31,48,49,50 
Boulder(s)  7,8,50 
Brattleboro,  Vermont  34 
Breastworks  26,46 
Brewer  27 
Brick-yard( s )  30 
Bridge(s)  10, 18,25,26, 49a, 50 
Bridge,  (Rev.)  Josiab,36 
Bristol,  Rhole  Island  12 
British  25,26 
Brocklebank,  Capt.  14, 16 
Brookfield  13 

Brown,  (Rev.)  Edmund  6,7,11 
Brown,  John  43 
Brown,  (Col.)  Josiab  23,24 
Brown  University  29,37,51 
Brown1 s  Garrison  14 
Bunker  Hill  26,51 
Burying  Ground,  or  Place  5,7,8,  Corn  4 
9, 17, 19, 21,49a, 50  Council 


Colonists  (Colonials)  26 
Colony(-ies)  1,12a, 20, 22, 24 

Committee(s)  28,31,35,44 

Common  21,25,26 
Commuters  (commuting)  48,53 
•Company  (-ies)  25,26,44 
Concord  4,5,6,10,16,17,25 
Concord  Company  18 
Concord  Road  49,49a 
Confidence  7 
Connecticut  4 

Congregational,  Church  6,30,33 ,52 

Consolidated  schools  49 

Cons titution( s )  36 

Contagion  23 

Continent  24 

Continental  Cause  25 

Continental  Forces  27 


13,24 
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Court  24, 2 o, 29 
Crown  Point  23 

Cudwortb,  3: Pi 3 or  Hatha ni el  26 
C  u  r  t  i s ,  Lt  •  £  p  h  r  a  11.1  1 2  a  ,13,14. 

D  c  a  e  o  n  (  s  )  1 9 ,25 

Dedication! s;  i ,  ii ,  32  >2' 

"Deserted  Village"  34 

Disease! s )  23 

Divinity  School  34 

Draft ( s  )  22,30,46 

Drake  26. ' 

Draper,  I-ir 3.  Mabel  i 
Dudley  Pond  38,49a 
Dwe Hi r. gs  6 ,  8 ,  lip  £* 

2a st  Meeting  House  25  F: 

East  Side  Company  25,26  V 
East  Sudbury  2 9,30,33,51 
East  Sudbury  Charitable 
Library  37 

East  Sudbury  Social  Library  36 
Education  11,21,29,34,52 
Eloctr icTLights  39 
Elementry  Schools  49,53 
Em a n c i p a t i o  n  42,  44 

England  5 

English  (Englishmen)  3,4,6,12, 
••2  15,16,17,22,23,41 

Epidemic ( s )  5 
Epilogue  67 
Epitaphs  8 

Equality  of  women  43 
Evangelical  Trinitarian  Sc  t 
Society  33 
Evangeline  24 
Exp  e  d i t i o  n  1 3,22 
Factories  39 
Farmers  24 
Farm(s)  34,40 
Father  Halle  22 
Ferry( -ioa  )  17 
First  Free  Public  Library 
49a, 50, 51, 52 

First  Parish  Church  Unitarian 

30, 31, 32, 48, 49a, 50, 52 
Footbridge ( s )  10,17 
Forests  12 
Fort! s )  6,22,23,26 
Fort  Edward  27  "  *  ’• 

Fort  Lou is burg  22  ’ r 

Fort  (#4)  23  -44 

Fort  Sumpter  44  :  4'4’ 

For  tune -  telling  20  .  •' 

Foster,  (Rev.)  Joel  33  " 

Framingham  49a 
France  23 

Francis,  Convers  41 


h  0 


a,  Lydia  Maria  (F. )Child 


, 
):  1 


F’r  e  ■  ■  e  r  i  c  ’a  sburg  45 

Free  Public  Library,  First  36,48 

French  22,23,51 

French  and  Indian  War!  s  )  19^*20 ,22, 

23,24,51 

Fugitive  Slave  Law  35 
Gage.  General  25,26 
Galleries  31 

Garrison(s)  14,15,16,19,18,19, 

49a, 50 

Garrison,  Brown’s  14 
Garrison,  Boodenow’s  14 
Garrison,  Haynes*  14,16,18,19, 

•  49a, 50 

Garrison,  Walker* s  14  - 
Garrison,  william  Lloyd  4-1*42 
General  Court  28,29  ' 

Gettysburg  47 
Glezen  Lane  49a 
Goldsmith  34 
Coodenow  Garrison 
Goodonow,  John  47 
Goodenow,  Joseph  8 
Goodman,  (Karto)  4 
Goodman’s  Hill  4 
Government  24,32 
Governor  30 
Grants  5,  29 

Graves ( tones ) ,  Graveyard  5,8,9 

Green  Hill  15,17 

Hardy  Hill  26 

Harvard  College  16 

Haynes,  Deacon  John 

Haynes  Garrison  14, 16, 18, 19,49a, 50 

H  aynes*  House,  (Deacon  John*s)  19 

Hay ns s ,  Deacon  Jo s i ah  25 

Haynes,  Walter  9,  16 

Heard-Grout  House  49a 

Heard’s  Fond  6,49a 

Kema n ,  Felicia  7 

"Heritage  Hike”  70-75 

High  school  30,48,53 

Highway ( s )  6,7,10,23 

Historic  (Sites  and  Spots )49, 50, 53 

"Hobomek"  41 

Holden,  Adjutant  Abel  26 
Homesteads  19 
Hooker,  Thomas  4 
Ho  smo r ,  J  ame s ,  1 7 
Hospital  44 
Hotel  39 

Hutchinson,  Captain  Edward  13 

Hymn  33,35,36 

Idle  Persons  (Idlers)  23 
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Imm  i  £  r  a  r  ■  i:  a  3  *'.  '*!•'.• 

Imprison;::'  nt  46  ' 

Independence  23 ,  21 9 51 

Indian(s  )  2,3. ,  3  « 10, 12, 12a,  13,* 
lii ,  15 , 16 ,  .1 7  i  16 ,19,20,22,23, 
39.43,50,51 
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Tad i an  Burin  1  3,9  «£?!*'&* 
inclan  Fort  6  " *  ..... 

Industry  (-ica)  11,30,30,39, 

40,48,51,32,53 

Inhabitants  5, 9, 11, 12a, 21,2?1 
36  -a 

Innoculatlons  23  3 

Interpreters  13  1  * 

Ironmonger  11 

"It  Carno  Upon  the.  Midnight 
Clear."  33,36,52 
Jennison,  Captain  William  5 
Jesuit(s)  missionary  22 
Johnson,  Captain  Edward  6 
Junior  High  School  49 
"Juvenile  •■Miscellany"  4I 
Kartc  (Goodman)  4 
Kennebec  River  22 
King  Philip  10, 12, 12a, 13, 15, 
16,17,16,19,50,51 

Ki  r  g  Ph  i  1 1  p f  s  War  12,19,51  •  •• 

Sab or  23 

Lady  40,41 

Laice  Champlain  23 

Lake  Cocliituate  4,5,6, 49a 

Lancaster,  Massachusetts  34 

Landmark.  4 

"Landing  of  the  Pilgrim  •. 

Fathers"  7  • 

Lapstone  39,40 
Lawyer  kl 
Liberation  27 
Librarian  3? 

Library  29,35,36,37,36,46,49, 
49a, 50,51, 52 
Library  Committee  35 
Lincoln  (Abraham)  44 
Lincoln,  (town)  l^ad-h ,'.ic>  •: 
Longfellow,  E  enry  V,  24 
Louisburg  (fort)  22 
Machinery  40 
Magazine  35,30,41,42,43 
Magic  20 
Maine  20,22,31 

Marker ( s )  7,8, 17, 19, 22,49a, 50 
Mar Ibo r o  13,14 
"Marm"  Betty  40 
Mason,  Captain  High  16 
Massachusetts  12a, 17, 30,36,41 , 
43,44,50,52 


Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  3,5 
Massachusetts  Central  Railroad  4-6 
Mr.ssasoit  12. 

1  •  a  b  s  ■  0  e  1 i  n  t<  s  4  6 
Measures  24,28 

Morifcrd,  Massachusetts  40,41 
Me •  0 1  ing  H  o  us  o  (  a  )  2,7,8,11,19,21 
2  5 , 2 7 , 2 8 , 3 1 , 3 2 , 3 3 , 3  9 , 4 3 , 49^5 0 
Meeting;  H  ouae,  East  ?5 
Mo  r  r i am 1 s  Corner  26 
"Merceries  of  lime,  de  Stail  and 
Mr, in.  Roland",  The  42 
Metropolitan  39 
Middlesex  County  10,17,24,47 
Militia  14,  30 

Military  (tactics,*  companies) 
24,44 

Mill  Road  7 
Mills,  Saw,  etc.  19 
Ministcr(s)  34,35 
Moderator.  2$~;.  ;  ) 

"Monthly  Religious  Magazine"  35 
Monument (s)  7,16,22,44 
Moore,  Samuel  46,47 
Morrill,  Mrs.  Margaret  Bent  39 
Mother  country  24,27 
Mount  Hope,  Rhole  Island  12 
"Mystery  Ride"  64,65,66,67,68,69 
Natick  49a 

Now  England  7,14,24,28,31,33 
New  Hampshire  23 
New  York  27,43,52 
Nipnot  Indians  4, 12a, 13 
I'Tixan,  Colonel  John  26,27 
Norridgewock,  Maine  22.41 
" Nor th _ Amor i 9  a  n  aRe  y  1  e  w  "  4° 

North  Bridgo  25 

North,  the  47 

Noyes*  Mill  16 

Oddfellows  Hall  30 

Officers  24,26,27 

Ohio  Valley  23 

Old  Burying  Ground  49a, 50 

Old  Connecticut  Path  4,49,49a 

"Old  house",  Mr.  Haynes"  9,18 

Oldham,  John  4 

Old  Petition,  The  14 

Old  South  Bridge  25 

GIG  Sudbury  Road  40,49a, 50 

Old  Town  Bridge  10,1? 

Old  Town  House  21 
Oppression  27 
Paris,  Rev.  Samuel  9,20 
Parish(-es)  21,32,51 
Parish  Church  30,31,32,33 
Park  22 
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Pastor  6,7,34,36,52 
Paths  6 
Patient (a)  23 
P o  gg  i  ng-rad  chine  40 
Pelham  Island  Hoad  49a 
Pequot  War  5 
Periodical! s )  l\.l 
Pest-house  23 
Petitlon(s)  3,21,28. 
Pew(s)  7,32 
“Philothea”  42 
Philip  (See  King  Philip) 
Pine  Tree  State  41 
Phipps,  Sir  William  20 
Pilgrim(s)  12  .  ^..^>>,4 

Plain  Roacl  49a 
Plantation  5/6,13 
Plymouth  12 
Poems  6,7 

Political  rights  43 
Precinct(s)  21,25 
Preface  ii 


*.%v. 


/k  .V*; 


...  &  ' 


V  w  .  • 


He  vo  lu  t  io n  ( R o  vo  lu 1 1  o na 
War)  23,24,47,51/52 
“Revolution  or  Reform” 

R i c e ,  E dmu nd  3  S 
Rice  Road  49a 
Rights  24 
Roads  6 


1*7 

35 


Rocky  Point  6 
.... /-i:  ' Rothschilds  42 

Rutter,  General  31 
v  Rutter,  John  7,31 
Sachem(s  )  13 

..  .  Salem,  Massachusetts  3,20 

•  Saltonstall,  Sir  Richard  3 
Sandisf ield,  Massachusetts  34 
*•  '■&'*' Sanger,  Richard  11 
Saratoga  27 
Savages  13,15 

School(s),  buildings  11,21,23,27 
29, 30, 40, 41, 49, 49a, 50, 51, 52,53 
School  committee  35 
School  districts  37 


Prescott,  Colonel  26 
Progress  36 

“Progress  of  Religious  Ideas” 
the  42,43 
Prologue  iii 

Public  Library,  First  Free  37 

49a, 50,51, 52 

Pulpit  31,35 

Puritan(s)  5 

Quebec  20 

Queen  Anno*s  War  22 
Quotas  46 

Raid,  John  Brown* s  43 
Railroad(s  )  4$, 49 
“Raising  Bee"  31 
Raleigh,  Sir  Walter  42 
Rulle ,  Father  22 
“Rebels” , (the )  41 
Records  )Town)  7,8 
Recruits  46 
References  57 
Reforms  35  43 
Rogimont  23 
Reinforcements  25,2 6 
Related  Services  62 
Relics  (Indian)  6 

Religion  &  Religious  Growth 
30,31,32,37,43,50 
Representation  (Representative 
government)  24 

Resolution( s )  24,44 
Revere,  Paul  25,3 1 


School  Teachers  (Harms)  11,40 
Scout  12aSears,  (Rev.)  Edmund  H 
34,35,36,52 
Seminary  (Private)  41 
Servants,  colored  9 
Settlement s )  3,6,9,10,12,27,30 
Settler (s)  8,9 
Sowing  Machine  40 
Sharp,  Captain  16 
Shattuck  16 
Ship ( s )  3,7 
Shoe -makers  36,39 
Shoe  manufacturing  38,39,52 
Shoe  shop  39 
Shohl,  Mrs.  Florence  ii 
“Shot  hoard  round  the  world”  25 
Siego(s)  22,27 
Skirmish  25 
Slavery  35,42,43,52 
Slave ( s )  35,42,43 
Small-pox  23 
Snith(s)  11 
Social  Library  36,37 
Social  Reforms  43 
Soldiers  24,44,45,46 
Soldiers*  Aid  Society  45 
South,  -the  46  •  • 

South  Carolina  Batteries  44 

Spinster (s)  40 

Squaw ( 3  )  16 

Stage (coach)  10,48 

Stamp  Act  24 

“Star-spangled  Banner”  47 
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State  (s )  30,36,37,38^2,47,52 

State  Legislature  37 

State  Road  (Route  20)  49a 

State  Street  35 

Stearns,  Mr*  11 

Stevens,  Captain  idiineas  22 

Stillwater  27 

Stc nobridge  1?, 49a, 50 

Store (s )  30,49a, 50 


Street  cars  39 
Sudbury 


*3 


.  .4,6,8,9,11,12,14,15, 

16,19,20,21,22,23,24,25,26, 
27, 28, 29,49a, 51, 52 
Sudbury  Canada  Grants  20 
Sudbury  Center  4,7,1° 

Sudbury  Company  20,25 
Sudbury  River  4,6,25,27,29, 
49a, 50 

Sudbury,  South  15 
Suffolk  County  6 
Sugar  Act  24  ! 

Suggested  Topics  of  Wayland * s 

Taught  in  the 


S 


History 


Rn 

j—  ■-< 


36 


to 

School  63 

Suggestions  to  Teachers  and 
Girl  Scout  Loaders  from  the 
"Heritage  Hike”  Committee  for 
Wayland  70-75 
Summary  51 

Tactics  (military)  24 
Tailor  Shop(s)  30 
Tannery ( -ins )  3° 

Taxation  22,24,27,37 
Tcachor(s)  11,40 
Ton  Years  War  20 

Third  French  War,  the  22  «■  .  „ 

Third  Mooting  House  21,48,49a, 5°^£>kt,  (?0V*  '  John  B.  32,33,3  ( 
Tilton,  John  28 
Town  Hall  32, 38,48,49a, 50 
Town  history  9 
Town  House,  Old  21 
Town  Keeting(s)  11,21,28,32,51 


Wadsworth,  Captain  Samuel  14,15 
16,17 

Wadsworth,  President  of  Harvard 
College  16 
Walker  Garrison  14 
Walker ,  Thomas  11 
Wampanoag(  a )  15 

War(s)  5, 12, 19,20,22, 23,24, 3°, 35 
40,44,45,4?,  51,52,53 
War  of  1812  30 
War  Mooting  44 
Warrior ( 3 )  10,15,18 
Washington,  (George)  10,17 
Watertown  3, 4, 5,1°, 16, 19,41 
Water  Row  Road  5° 

Water  Works  39 
“Wavorly”  4^ 

Vayland  (town)  1,2,3,4,7,10,16,27, 

29»30,33, 34, 35, 36,37,Uo,  4-3,44, 
45,46, 47,48,49, 49a,50,5l,52,50 
Wayland  Academy  29 
Wayland  Center  6, 7,2.1r3°/38,39,4°, 
49,5°,53 

Wayland  Church 
Wayland  Library  32 
Wayland,  President  Francis  29, 

37,51 

Welfare  43 
Wesley,  Edgar  1 
West  43 

West  meeting  bouse  28 
Vostfiold  Academy  34 
Weston  5,36,49a 
West  precinct  25 
West  Sudbury  Company (-ies )  25 


White  House  i|4 


Townspe op lo  7,27, 4° 
Traditions  18,19,27 
Tribe (s)  22 
Trinitarians  52 
Trinitarian  Chapel  33 
Troop U>  £>£*46 
Union  College  34 
Unitarian ( s )  ( Church  1 
35,36,52 

United  States  Marshalls  35 
V i llage ( s )  11,15,22,25,34,38, 
39,44,48 ,53 
Virus  (.esj  23 


Wigwams  6 
Wilderness  9 
Witchcraft  9,20 
Wosaon 1  s  Rights  (Equality)  43 

Wood  12 
Woodsman  12a 
tor  48 
House  23 
Writers  4° 

Yankee  ( s  )  l-f> 


Worcester 
Work 
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